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Navy Day: the U. S. Fleet on parade 
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EVERY WEEK-END A PLEASURE TRIP, with 
your big convertible bed. Costs less, with 
the engine that won in the Gilmore- 
Yosemite Economy Run (21.25 miles a 
| gal.). Over 1800 Nash dealers to serve you. 
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HERE’S never been a low-priced car with 


as much luxury—as much value—as 


this 1940 Plymouth! 
NEW LUXURY THROUGHOUT Front seats are 4’ wider...10 cubic feet 


to oe : 1. MAGNIFICENT STYLING—new grace, more interior space ove larger windows and 
Steering Post Gear Shift is luxury, distinction, in every detail. windshield. There’s a luxurious new feel to 
on even lowest-priced models % 


_at no extra cost. 2. BIGGER CAR throughout —117-inch the big Floating Power engine—Superfin- 
eee ainaiihien wither aunne’ ished in vital parts for longer life. 


3. INCREASED VISION through larger, : Running boards are optional eee oil filter 
safety glass windows and windshield. is standard on all models. And be sure to try 


4. THE LUXURY RIDE— new ride for- Plymouth’s great Luxury Ride! 


mula—smooth, soft, restful! EASY TO BUY! Your present car will probably rep- 

resent a large proportion of Plymouth’s low delivered 

‘ 5. SUPERFINISH of engine parts adds price ... with the balance in surprisingly low monthly 

Amola Steel Coil Springs at to Plymouth’s long-life smoothness. instalments. See your nearby Plymouth dealer for local 
no extra cost on even the low- delivered prices and convenient terms. 


est-priced Plymouth models. MAJOR BOWES, C. B. S., THURS., 9 TO 10 P. M., E. S. T. 


1940 PLYMOUTH 24728422 
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“The Nations 
FIRST 
Air Line” 











FIRST and oldest commercial air 
mail-passenger line. 


he’ 
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FIRST to carry passengers coast to 
coast on regular schedules. 


FIRST to fly passengers on long- | 
distance night schedules. ie 
FIRST to employ radio and other | 
technical services. Ee 
FIRST to fly modern high-speed 
multi-motored airliners. 
FIRST to provide stewardess 
service, 


FIRST to complete 30,000 coast-to- 
coast flights. 


@ When you travel United’s Main 
Line, you are served by the na- 
tion’s most experienced air line, 
which flies more traffic-ton miles 
__ than any other in the world. For 
> reservations, call United. (Offices 
in 38 cities.) Or travel agents, hotels. 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 
Year Round, the Main Line Airway 
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LETTERS 
Concerning Sigrid Schultz 


SIGRID SCHULTZ IS BERLIN CORRESPOND- 
ENT OF THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE AND WE ARE 
PROUD OF HER. WE CAN'T SUBMIT TO YOUR 
TAKING HER AWAY FROM US AS YOU DID IN 
NEWSWEEK OF OCT. 23 IN YOUR “FOURTH 
ESTATE” SECTION. BRING HER BACK IM- 
MEDIATELY. 





J. L.. MALONEY 
Managing Editor 


Chicago, Ill. 


Newsweek regrets its crediting Miss 
Schultz to The Chicago Daily News. 





That Nazi-Red Pact 


In connection with recent rivalry of the 
prophets claiming to be the first to predict 
the German-Soviet rapprochement, the fol- 
lowing is quoted from an article appearing 
in The London Times Weekly Edition of 
July 15, 1937, under the title “Lenin: 
Stalin”: 

“The foreign policy of Soviet Russia and 
the policy of Comintern depend no longer 
on principles which can be found in Marx- 
ist textbooks, but on the same considera- 
tions of enlightened self-interest which 
determine the foreign policies of demo- 
cratic or Fascist countries. Adherence to 
the party line is none the less rigidly en- 
forced. 

“The firing squad or penal servitude 
would at the present time await anyone in 
the Soviet Union who, however honestly, 
advocated German-Soviet friendship (just 
as it would have awaited, before 1933, any- 
one who proposed that the Soviet Union 
should join the League of Nations). 

“This is not to say that the foreign 
policy of Soviet Russia will not change. 
The theory that the Soviet Government is 
interested in the creation of a ‘Left front’ 
for the defense of democracy against 
Fascism is a Western invention which re- 
ceives no support from the official ex- 
ponents of Soviet policy. The present 
enemies of the Soviet Union are the so- 
called Fascist states; and Soviet propa- 
ganda can therefore be directed against 
Fascism as a whole. But if one of the 
Fascist states were to detach itself from 
the group the Soviet Government would 
welcome the friendship of the seceder as 
cordially and whole-heartedly as that of 
any democratic country. 

“Tf the Soviet Government saw a favor- 
able opportunity of securing the assistance 
of Japan against Germany, or of Germany 
against Japan, it would see no reason to 
shrink from such a step.” 

DOUGLAS de BEILBY 


Preston, Oriente, Cuba 


Newsweek was ahead of The London 
Times Weekly edition with a hint of even- 
tual Soviet-German rapprochement. In the 









NEWSWEEK 







issue of Apr. 17, 1937, a Periscope item 
said: 

“INTERNATIONAL TreND: Subsurface 
signs indicate that both Germany and 
Japan will soon be seeking better rela. 
tions with the Soviet. Both, needing ray 
materials, view rich Russian mineral pro. 
duction with longing eyes; German tech. 
nical men and engineers want a chance at 
developing Russian resources. Military 
groups in both Japan and the Reich re. 
spect or fear Soviet’s strength; want to be 
on better terms.” 









Sub vs. Plane 
Late last month I heard a radio broad. 


cast by a United States Navy expert whof 
claimed that in the North Sea especially—f 
because of water conditions—submarines 
can’t be spotted by planes, only from the} 
surface. How does this square with your! 
statement on page 21 of the Sept. 25 issue | 
to the effect that: “By day aviators can | 
detect a submarine even when submerged | 
at a considerable depth”? d 
H. L. CUSHMAN 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 4 


In identical conditions, submarines are 
more visible from the air than from a 
ship. Conditions for aerial observation of 
undersea craft are usually poor in the 
North Sea, however, as compared with 
clearer waters, the Caribbean Sea for ez- 
ample. And when the sea is choppy, with} 
small whitecaps, it is usually difficult to 
spot a submarine from the air even when 
the periscope is projecting. 

The visibility of submerged submarines 
from the air depends on several factors, of 
which the following are the most impcr- 
tant: condition of the sky, which affects 
the color of the water; angles of light; 
amount of algae and other matter in water, 
creating murkiness; color of the submarine, 
which may make it invisible under certain 
conditions and extremely visible under 
others. 





Maginot Letters 


Just to show you the interest people 
take in exchange of opinion and informa- 
tion, I have been receiving letters from 
several of your readers in connection with 
my own letter to the editor. 

I find Newsweex most interesting and 
up to the minute. It is an intelligent round- 
up of the capital events in the world of 
today with a very accurate preview of the 
news of tomorrow. 

MAURICE GOUDRAULT 

Manager 

Radio Stations CBF and CBM 
Montreal, Canada 


Mr. Goudrault’s letter, appearing i 
Newsweek, Oct. 16, contributed an anec- 
dote about André Maginot, for whom the 
Maginot Line was named. 
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Rouge and rubber help make 
the world’s biggest glass eye 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


8 be ned honeycomb design in solid 
glass is the back of a curved mirror 
the size of a small skating pond. 
Nearly 17 feet across, two feet thick, 
it weighs over 20 tons. When finally 
in place acting as a lens in the big 
Palomar Mountain telescope, it can 
make the man-in-the-moon sit in your 
lap, and will bring information about 
the universe that science never had 
before. 

Cast three years ago, they’ve been 
gtinding its surface for more than two 
years, with a delicate, complicated 
mechanism and a grinding paste made 
of rouge, which some think is the same 


as lip rouge, but isn’t quite. There 
have been eight rubber problems here: 
an air-cell cushion to hold the glass 
during grinding, a way of attaching 
the cushion to a metal base, seals to 
protect the machine from the grinding 
compound, hose for drainage, belt for 
handling, seals to close the “honey- 
comb” in the back of the mirror, 
rubber cushions in wheels of the dome 
mounting, weather seals for the dome 
shutters — new problems and serious 
ones because the investment in the big 
mirror and other parts of the world’s 
largest telescope is close to $6,000,000. 
Goodrich engineers were consulted on 


all these problems—and all were 
solved. 

Don’t forget Goodrich is just as 
serious about improvement in old 
products as in the hundreds of im- 
portant new ones. Goodrich products 
must be improved every year, must 
offer your plant genuine cost savings. 
It’s our way of making it worth your 
while to specify Goodrich. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Mechanical Rub- 
ber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Coodrich 
aay camel casei IN RUBBER 









d’apres A. M. CASSANDEE 


















TOUCHDOWNS FOR 
THE OLD TEAM... THEN 


a Dubonnet cocktail before dinner. What 
a swell start for reminiscences . . . and 
food! Deftly blended from fine French 
wines, Dubonnet will delight you. Its 
flavor is neither too sweet nor too dry. 
Try this great French appetizer tonight. 


TRY DUBONNET THESE 2 DELICIOUS WAYS 
THE FRENCH WAY—Dubonnet straight, well- 
chilled. 


THE AMERICAN WAY— Dubonnet cocktail— 
half gin, half Dubonnet; stir with ice, add 
twist of lemon peel. 
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NEW MERCURY 9 


READY FOR MORE RECORDS 
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Breakinc every precedent in mod- 
ern automobile history, the brand- 
new Mercury 8 in less than three 
months won itself a position among 
the ten established sales leaders! 

The 1940 Mercury 8 is a brilliant 


“Style Leader”’ in its class. Attractive 
new interiors enhance the pleasure of 
riding or driving. New Finger-Tip 
Gearshift is mounted on the steering 
column. New seat construction and 
softer front springs add to the 








MERCURY HIGHLIGHTS FOR 1940 


Finger-Tip Gearshift—mounted on steering 
column, up out of the way. 

New Sealed-Beam Headlamps—for greater 
safety in night driving. 


New Controlled Ventilation—all-weather 


Post. E ‘ : comfort. 

and successor to that record-breaking car. unique comfort of the Mercury Ride. ” . " 
s, 10 It off h h abit 95-hp V-type, 8-cylinder Engine—smooth, 
=a It offers many refinements that make Morethantwenty otherimprovements powerful, supremely efficient. (Owners report 
~r it an even more desirable car toown. are added to the Mercury’s safety, up to 20 miles per gallon of gasoline.) 
oa With every advantage that you’ll find comfort, quiet and performance. Big Hydraulic Brakes—gquick, straight stops. 





in any car of this big-car class—it has 
something more: Economy that would 
be good in any car! 

Distinctive new streamlines should 
again earn the Mercury the title of 





We invite you to look at this greater 
Mercury 8—critically. Feel the way 
it rides and drives. Any Mercury 
dealer will give you full opportunity 
to get.acquainted with the car. 


Improved brake drums for greater quiet. 


Wide, Roomy Bodies—seat six in comfort, 
front and rear. 
New Streamlining and Interior Styling— 


New beauty of lines and colors. Choice of 
tailored upholsteries. 








SHOULDER FEEL STIFF 
AS A BRICK WALL 


after 
exercise? 



































It’s too much FATIGUE 
ACID in your muscles 


AX excess of waste products called 
fatigue acids form in your muscles 
when you overexercise. They make the 
muscle swell inside its sheath. Pains 
and stiffness result. For quick relief, 
rub on Absorbine Jr. three or four 
times a day. Accepted laboratory tests 
prove Absorbine Jr. speeds the flow of 
blood through the tissues, helping to 
carry those acids off. Pains ease. Stiff- 
ness reduces. Millions of people like 
Absorbine Jr. and use it regularly be- 
cause it is 


1. QUICK ACTING 
2. QUICK DRYING 


3. PLEASANT 
4. ECONOMICAL TO USE 


At all druggists, $1.25 a bottle 


Free Sample—write W. F. Young, Inc., 
220C Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 









ABSORBINE JR. 


FAMOUS also for Relieving Athlete's Foot, 
Strains, Bruises 











Teavelers Say /- 
IN ST.LOUIS STAY AT 


Hotel Lennox 
DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING 
iM GOOD FOOD ano REAL SERVICE 














IF YOU ARE MOVING, be sure 


to give us three weeks’ notice and men- 
tion both old and new addresses. Write 
to Circulation Department, Newsweek, 


1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








WOODSTOCK 


TYPEWRITER 
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TRANSITION 





Born: 


An 8-pound 9-ounce son to the former 
NaTALig Cantor, 22-year-old daughter of 
Eddie Cantor, stage and screen comedian, 
and JosepH Merzcer, at the Cedars of 
Lebanon Hospital, Hollywood, Oct. 18. 
Cantor, who has five daughters—but no 
sons—was making a stage appearance in 
Boston when he learned of the birth of his 
grandson. “Boy, oh boy, am I happy!” he 
shouted to an audience of 5,000 persons. 
“Is that perfection!” 


Birthday: 


Evinor GuiyNn, 
author of flaming love 
novels, 75, Oct. 17. 
The Canadian-born 
writer now lives quiet- 
ly in an apartment in 
Mayfair, London, but 
hopes to share in Al- 
lied war service as 
soon as possible. 









Wide World 


Fannie Horst, prolific American 
writer of novels, short stories, and motion 
pictures, 50, Oct. 19. 


Engaged: 

BinniE Barnes, 
English motion-pic- 
ture actress, and 
Mrxe’ FRaANKOVICH, 
radio announcer and 
former U.C.L.A. foot- 
ball star, in Holly- 
wood. The 31l-year- 
old actress divorced 
Samuel Joseph, Lon- 
don publisher and art dealer, two years 
ago. Frankovich was recently divorced by 
his first wife, but the decree won’t become 
final until next year. 


Married: 


Nova PiLBeEAM, young English stage 
and screen star, and Freperick Penrose 
TENNYSON, 26-year-old film director and 
great-grandson of Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
the poet, in London, Oct. 19. Miss Pilbeam, 
who will be 20 years old Nov. 15, first ap- 
peared on the stage at 5. 





Wide World 


Divorce Sought: 


By Dieco ve Rivera, 53-year-old 
Mexican muralist, and his third wife, 
Frma KaHto ve Rivera, 29, a modernistic 
painter, in Cayoacan, Mexico. The couple, 
separated for five months because of 
“artistic differences,” signed a divorce pe- 
tition Jast week “by mutual consent.” 
Rivera described the action as “purely a 
matter of legal convenience in the spirit of 
modern times. There is no change in th- 











Internationa] 





magnificent relations between us.” He was 
divorced by his two former wives. 








By the former Marsorm Daw, ex. 
from Myron Setznicx,} 


screen player, 
wealthy film agent, on grounds of extreme 
cruelty, in Los Angeles. She asked for 
custody of their 9-year-old daughter, Joan, 


Arrived: 





Wide World 


Countess Bar- 
BARA Hutton Mpr- 
vANI Havuewitz-Re- 


Woolworth heiress, 
her 31-year-old son, 
LANCE 

















VENTLOW, 26-year-old 





internationally —_ru- 
mored husband-to-be, 
Rosert Sweeny, 28, 
American investment 
broker and amateur 
golfer, in New York on the same ship from 
Europe. To questions whether she would 
get an immediate divorce (supplementing 





Wide World 





the one obtained abroad from her Danish § 


husband which won’t become final for two f 





A CORRECTION 
The issue of Newsweek for July 24, 
1939, contained a short article based on its 7 


usually reliable sources on the arrest of J 
Fritz Kuhn, German-American Bund lead- 7 


er, in Webster, Mass. Through a mistake 
in identity, the story connected Count | 
Anastase A. Vonstatsky with the inc- 
dent. The Count was not with Kuhn at the 
time of the latter’s arrest. Neither was he 
intoxicated, nor taken into custody or held | 
by the Webster police or prevented by | 
them from driving an automobile. News- 
WEEK regrets the publication of the er- 
roneous information received from its news 
service, and is ¢lad to make this correction. 


Havewirz- | 
REVENTLOW, and her 
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rs) and marry Sweeny, the Countess 
said: “I’m not going to tell you anything 
personal . .- He is just a very good friend. 
I have come to America to put my baby 
some place where he will be safe.” Sweeny, 
1937 British amateur links champion, was 
equally uninformative. The Countess ex- 
pressed astonishment at last week’s dis- 
closure that her father, Franklyn L. Hut- 
ton, would be divorced by his second wife, 


Irene C. Hutton. 


Ailing: 

In a Munich hos- 
pital, the Hon. Unity 
VALKYRIE FREEMAN- 
MirrorD, 25-year-old 
daughter of Lord 
Redesdale and _per- 
sonal friend of Chan- 
cellor Adolf Hitler, 
who once described 
her as representing 
the most perfect type 
of Nordic beauty. It was first thought that 
she might have to undergo an operation. 
But later Lady Redesdale learned by wire 
(via a neutral country) that her daughter 
was “substantially improved.” 











Died: 


Tue Rr. Rev. Mer. Micuaen J. La- 
VELLE, 83, rector of New York St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral for 53 years, following a four- 
month illness with heart disease, in New 
York, Oct. 17. Raised on Manhattan’s 
lower East Side, Monsignor Lavelle was 
ordained a priest and assigned as curate of 
the cathedral on June 7, 1879—thirteen 
days after its dedication. Seven years later, 
when only 30, he became its second pastor. 
During his lifetime, he was a leader of 
Catholic educational welfare, and _ social 
activities in the United States. Church 
officials, as a last tribute to the rector and 
his long service, buried Monsignor Lavelle 
in the crypt under the cathedral’s high 
altar beside the bodies of the first five 
archbishops of New York. 


Zane Grey, 64, popular author of 
romantic Westerns, of heart disease, at his 
home in Altadena, Calif., Oct. 23. Born in 
Zanesville, Ohio, he became a dentist but 
closed his New York office in 1904 to ped- 
dle his first effort, “Betty Zane,” a book 
about a pioneer ancestor. Discouraged at 
every turn, Grey finally published it him- 
self. Eight years and nine novels later, 
Harper’s hesitantly brought out his “Rid- 
ers of the Purple Sage,” whose sales now 
exceed the million mark. Producing as 
much as 100,000 words a month in long- 
hand, Grey wrote more than 50 books, 
among the most famous being “The Thun- 
dering Herd” and “Desert Gold.” In all, 
more than 17,000,000 copies of his works 
have been sold. Grey’s chief hobby was 
deep-sea fishing in the South Seas aboard 
his elaborately equipped yacht. 


NEW 


Opportunities 


for Men Seeking More Responsibility 
and Higher Income 


pa veaunee is on the way UP. Are you 
prepared to go UP with it? 


Every period of business expansion offers 
new opportunities for trained men. Any cor- 
poration head will tell you that rising busi- 
ness creates more responsible executive jobs 
than there are men qualified to fill them. The 
man who is prepared can reap a rich reward. 


What Is the Right Preparation? 


Department heads are plentiful enough— 
men who know account- 
ing, or production, or 
selling, or some other 


coming executives of American business the 
organized knowledge of business that is es- 
sential to competent management. The Insti- 
tute has gathered the experience of the most 
successful business men of the country, and 
the proved principles and methods of thou- 
sands of companies. It has organized and 
formulated this knowledge for the benefit 
of those who realize that without it no man 
is qualified for executive responsibility. 

To those men who now hold, or who are 
determined to hold in the 
future, important places 
in the business world, the 


ONE branch of business. 
But there are few who 
know the fundamentals 
of ALL departments and 
who are capable of man- 
aging and coordinating 
their activities. 

The man with a one- 
track mind can be only 
the tool of men with 
broader training. He can 
never qualify for a real 
executive position. If you 
are now a junior execu- 
tive or “department” 
man—whether in the ac- 
counting, engineering, 
financial, sales, or pro- 
duction division—you 
can broaden your train- 
ing to include the funda- 
mentals of ALL divi- 


SOME OF THE AMERICAN 

BUSINESS LEADERS WHO 

HAVE AIDED IN BUILDING 

THE INSTITUTE’S COURSE 
AND SERVICE 


EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 

United States Steel Corp. 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


General Motors Corporation 


MAJOR B. FOSTER 


Chairman, Dept. of Banking 
and Finance, New York Univ, 


THOMAS J. WATSON 


President, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation 


FREDERICK W. PICKARD 


Vice-President, E, I. duPont 
de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


COLBY M. CHESTER, JR. 


Chairman of the Board 
General Foods Corporation 





Institute offers the thor- 
ough, balanced knowl- 
edge of production, mar- 
keting, finance, and ac- 
counting essential in 
business administration ; 
ideas, experience, meth- 
ods and judgment of the 
most successful business 
men of America; a mas- 
tery of tested business 
principles and practice. 


If You are of 
Executive Calibre 
Send for Your Copy of 
“FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS” 

To men who want to 


qualify fully for execu- 
tive responsibility and to 


sions, and thereby prepare yourself for the 
opportunities that are coming fast. 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Prepares Men to Reach the Top 


For more than a quarter-century the In- 
stitute has been giving to the executives and 


win financial independence, we will be glad 
to send a copy of the famous book “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” A new edition has been 
published which contains a most important 
message for the type of man who is going 
far in business. Mail the coupon for your 
copy. There is no cost or obligation, 








To the 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
192 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of “Forging Ahead in Business.” 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 














Political War 


Ccasenses in Washington is that, war 
or no war, 1940 politics can’t be soft-ped- 
aled much longer. The pre-convention cam- 
paign will open with a bang soon after neu- 
trality legislation has been disposed of next 
month. The big question today is whether 
the Democrats can long retain their new- 
found harmony. (The Garner crowd calls 
ita “truce” not a “peace.”) Chances seem 
poor unless F.D.R. plays down such do- 
mestic issues as “adequate WPA appropria- 
tions, the National Health Program, etc. 


Democratic Candidates 


Keep your eye on McNutt and Wheeler. 
Far in the background of late, both will 
soon emerge among the very strongest 
Democratic contenders. During the neu- 
trality storm, McNutt has quietly consoli- 
dated his position, stepped on far fewer 
toes than was expected, and made a pretty 
good impression as Security Administrator. 
He is holding down administrative ex- 
penses, hoping to end up the year with a 
surplus. This fits in with his ambition to 
be known as a New Dealer who is efficient 
and budget-conscious. 


Wheeler Plans 


As foreshadowed here many months ago, 
Senator Wheeler’s friends are doing much 
groundwork, getting set to push him as a 
compromise Democratic candidate—a 
long-time liberal who appeals to the Gar- 
ner crowd as well as to the C.1.0. and 
many New Dealers. While opposed to em- 
bargo repeal, he has withstood pressure to 
play a prominent part in the fight, pre- 
sumably preferring not to offend Roose- 
velt. He is definitely a candidate and has 
done much traveling and handshaking in 
the last few months. His recent visit and 
speech at his old home in Hudson, Mass., 
was originally planned to launch his Pres- 
idential candidacy, but elaborate prepara- 
tions were set aside because war excite- 
ment made it wise to defer the launching. 


Allies’ Plane Needs 


Washington is suddenly boosting its es- 
timates of the Anglo-French demand for 
American munitions. It now figures that, 
after embargo repeal, Allied plane orders 
will greatly exceed our capacity to produce 


beyond our own needs. Reason for this 
revision is that officials have just learned 
that general excitement and _air-raid 
alarms (even though brief) so interrupted 
production at key British plants that total 
plane production was lower in September 
than in August. The deduction is that in- 
creased German air activity will aggravate 
the difficulty even if plants aren’t actually 
damaged. Incidentally, Lt. Col. J. H. M. 
Greenly, head of Britain’s buying com- 
mission in Canada, slipped into Washing- 
ton unheralded last week to confer inform- 
ally with government officials. 


Political Straws 


Bernard Baruch and others are urging 
that John Hancock, N.Y. banker and war- 
time Navy procurement officer, be ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy; 
despite his run-ins with SEC officials, he 
rates well with F.D.R. . . . The Polish 
Embassy here wants to get Herbert 
Hoover to head a new Polish relief agency 
it’s planning to organize . . . CCC Direc- 
tor Robert Fechner, one of the New Deal’s 
most successful executives, may have to 
retire soon because of bad health . . . Con- 
gressional committees are preparing for 
thorough (but not necessarily hostile), in- 
vestigations of both the Army and Navy 
this winter; among other things, one in- 
quiry will cover the charges of faulty de- 
sign of destroyers. 


Trivia 

The Wage and Hour Division shake-up 
robbed the Dies committee of a little show; 
it was getting set to make capital of Dep- 
uty Administrator Paul Sifton’s rough re- 
marks about the capitalist system when it 
got word he was out . . . Unable to find 
the source of smoke in her Seattle home 
the other day, Anna Roosevelt Boettiger 
enlisted aid from one of the Secret Service 
men assigned to her house. He found Sistie 
and Buzzie Dall in a closet smoking “cig- 
arettes” of coffee rolled in toilet tissue . 
Tony, the saddle horse given to Farley last 
year by Editor Gene Howe of Amarillo, 
Texas, is still kept in a Washington livery 
stable; Farley never rides but sends aides 
to exercise the horse. 





Belgian Directorate? 


Prenite official denials, it’s still a good 
bet that the Belgian Cabinet will be re- 
placed by a directorate before many 
months. The plan, which has influential 
support, calls for a setup of seven politi- 
cians and one coordinator (probably Lt. 
Gen. Denis, Minister of National Defense) 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


headed by a general chosen from among 
King Leopold’s aides-de-camp. Its purpose 
would be to keep Belgium neutral, pri- 
marily by imposing censorship to throttle 
Belgian public opinion, now so strongly 
pro-democratic it makes neutrality diffi- 
cult. 


Allied-Turkish Plans 


Watch for the Anglo-French-Turkish 
pact to be implemented by these two im- 
portant steps: (1) a concentration of 
British and French warships within quick 
reach of the Dardanelles and the Black 
Sea, ready to go to Rumania’s aid if neces- 
sary, and (2) the establishment of the 
Near East’s most powerful air base at 
Izmir (Smyrna) to be used by: French 
squadrons from Syria and British squad- 
rons from Palestine and Egypt in coopera- 
tion with the Turkish air force in case 
Turkey gets in the war. These steps are in- 
cluded in a detailed tactical plan which 
France’s General Weygand and Britain’s 
General Wavell began discussing with 
Turkish officers as early as two months ago. 


Ortiz’ Illness 


Allied diplomats are worried over the 
health of Roberto Ortiz, democratic (and 
pro-British) President of Argentina. It 
hasn’t been publicly announced, but Ortiz 
is seriously ill with diabetes, is now taking 
a rest cure, and may be forced to resign 
long before his term ends in 1944. In that 
case, he would be succeeded by Vice Presi- 
dent Ramon Castillo, who’s noted for his 
pro-Nazi sympathies. 


Yugoslav Minority Trouble 


Nazi agents in Croatia are trying to 
sabotage the recent Serb-Croat “unity ac- 
cord” aimed at ending Yugoslavia’s mi- 
nority troubles. Their technique is to con- 
vince the Croatians that their leader, 
Vladimir Matchek, has betrayed them to 
the Allies, that Croatian youth will short- 
ly be transported to fight in France, and 
that the Serbs will confiscate their farm- 
lands and livestock with the excuse of 
“wartime emergency.” A neutral diplomat 
reports the campaign has been so success- 
ful that ten days ago a large body of 
Croatian conscripts rebelled against or- 
ders transferring them to another part of 
the country. Tension was increased when 
Serb troops fired on some of the conscripts. 


Italian Split 


There’s a backstage squabble going on 
in the Fascist party that helps explain the 
contradictory stands of Italian newspapers 
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on the Soviet issue. By diplomatic chan- 
nels from Rome comes word that Party 
Secretary Starace, who recently had long 
talks with Gestapo Chief Himmler when 
the latter was in Italy, is urging Musso- 
lini to unbend and make some kind of 


deal with Hitler and Stalin that will cover _ 


the Balkans and the Mediterranean. But 
Marshal Balbo is bitterly opposing any 
new Italian concession and, perhaps with 
the Duce’s tacit consent, is publishing 
strong anti-Soviet articles in his news- 


paper. 


Foreign Notes 


Apparently to brush up on the tech- 
nique of being “First Soldier of the Reich,” 
Hitler recently has been practicing revol- 
ver shooting, using moving targets set up 
in the Berlin Chancellery Gardens . . . 
Hundreds of Finnish Communists who had 
escaped to Russia were concentrated 
on the Finnish-Russian border a few days 
ago to act as “guides” for the Red Army 
. . - Because Luxembourg’s high hills af- 
ford a good view of western-front war 
activity, thrill seekers have been pouring 
into the little country—so many, in fact, 
that authorities have had to close certain 
roads to tourists. 





Fog Penetrator 


A reputable Midwestern technical firm 
has just developed fog-penetrating appa- 
ratus that may be of tremendous impor- 
tance to air and sea navigation. The de- 
velopment, so far cloaked in secrecy, is a 
system of sending out a beam of infra-red 
rays which cut a clear-vision channel 
through smoke or fog. Recently tested in 
a heavy mountain fog, the system made 
targets clear to the naked eye at a dis- 
tance of 300 yards. The inventors think 
they can double or quadruple the range 
before long. 


Exchange Advertising 


Wall Street brokers, miffed at the SEC’s 
attempts to decentralize stock-market ac- 
tivity, are talking increasingly about a 
large-scale institutional advertising cam- 
paign for the New York Stock Exchange. 
The point is that, under SEC encourage- 
ment, a number of important issues previ- 
ously traded exclusively in New York are 
now listed on Chicago and other ex- 
changes. This takes money out of New 
York brokers’ pockets. They want to try 
to get it back by telling the world of the 
advantages of doing security buying 
through New York’s Big Board. 


Price Regulation 

War and neutrality news has just about 
eclipsed the Administration’s elaborate 
new setup to forestall profiteering. Func- 
tioning under the TNEC, it is now coor- 











dinated by Theodore Kreps, TNEC econ- 
omist, but direction may be taken over 
soon by another economist. Specialists 
from the Departments of Labor, Commerce, 
Justice, the AAA, and the SEC are as- 
signed to make periodic reports on con- 
sumer complaints, changes in key prices, 
plant capacity, inventories, profits, etc. 
The aim is to persuade businessmen to co- 
operate in keeping prices down. (as the 
great majority are now doing) and, if that 
fails, to turn the full publicity spotlight on 
“unjustified” price advances. The group 
has lately been working against steel price 
rises. Now operating informally, the organ- 
ization will get an imposing title and for- 
mal recognition if prices seem to be getting 
out of hand. 


Forecasters’ Unanimity 


Note that qualified experts are now re- 
markably unanimous in their belief that 
(as forecast here two weeks ago) a slight 
industrial decline will come early next 
year. Businessmen say they can’t recall a 
time when there was such general agree- 
ment among all types of forecasters on a 
downturn—although they’ve often agreed 
on expected upturns. Paradoxically, the ef- 
fect of this may be to lessen the drop’s 
severity. Amply warned, businessmen will 
buy more cautiously during the next six 
months (some stopped buying altogether 
after Oct. 1) and consequently may not 
be caught with too large inventories if 
expected war orders don’t materialize. 


SEC’s Lowdown 


Look for some interesting lowdown 
when the SEC, as it now plans to do, re- 
leases the detailed information it has com- 
piled on Germany’s fiscal condition. The 
data was collected when it appeared that 
Germany would register a new issue of in- 
terest certificates here. It’s expected to 
contain some new facts on Germany’s 
economy as well as some new interpreta- 
tions of old facts. Since the Nazis didn’t 
go through with their interest-certificate 
plan, the information won’t be much help 
to holders of defaulted German bonds, 
but it will be of wide interest to general 
readers. 


Business Footnotes 


‘ The paper-board industry is meeting 
the current business boom by adopting the 
four-shift principle long used by the rub- 
ber industry; employes work a six-day, 36- 
hour week, and the company is able to 
crowd in one more full day of production 
than if it worked three shifts five days . . . 
One American auto manufacturer’s plant 
in Canada is doing a whopping business 
selling ¢-ton truck chassis to the Canadian 
Government; the chassis are converted in- 
to gun carriages . . . Some U.S. compa- 
nies, anticipating an influx of South Amer- 
ican buyers, have taken on employes espe- 
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cially gifted in handling the Latin tem. 
perament . . . Believe it or not, so many 
Mexican 5-peso notes (worth about $1) 
have been successfully passed in Canada 
as Canadian $5 bills that the Toronto Bet- 
ter Business Bureau is issuing special 
warnings to merchants. 





Press Notes 


Ex-Rep. John O’Connor, attorney for 
Rep. Martin Sweeney in his $250,000 libel 
suit against Columnists Pearson and Allen, 
is now faced with a countersuit; the col- 
umnists plan to sue him for allegedly li- 
belous statements in letters he wrote about 
the case . . . There’s a growing trend to 
increase the price of newspapers in medi- 
um-sized cities from 3 to 5 cents .. . In 
seriously charging last week that “Walter 
Winchell’s real name is Lipschipz,” Bund 
Leader Kuhn was just repeating a gag 
rumor that Winchell and Harry Hirshfield 
started during a synthetic feud years ago. 


‘Mr. Smith’ Boomerangs 


Columbia Pictures Corp. is hardly glad 
it splurged on a gala capital premiére for 
“Mr. Smith Goes to Washington.” Most 
reviewers have labeled the film A-l, 
but its sprinkling of Hollywood hokum 
irked the guest Washington audience of 
Congressmen, dignitaries, and correspond- 
ents. They resented its portrayal of sena- 
tors as pawns of crooked politicians, its 
representation of correspondents as typi- 
cal Hollywood police-beat drunks, and 
such disregard of traditions as picturing 
Senate galleryites applauding and shout- 
ing. Result was that the premiére drew 
little applause and that the National Press 
Club, which co-sponsored the preview, 
asked that its name be deleted from pub- 
licity for the film. 


Missing Persons 


Upton Sinclair, author whose EPIC 
campaign for Governor of California in 
1934 threw a scare into U.S. conserva- 
tives, now lives unpretentiously in Pasa- 
dena, spending most of his time writing 
new works and translating his old ones in- 
to foreign languages; takes no part in 
politics or California’s present “ham and 
eggs” campaign . . . Homer Cummings, 
U.S. Attorney General for the first ‘six 
years of the New Deal, is practicing law 


(Cummings & Stanley) in Washington, | 
representing Giannini banks and utilities, | 
among others. He has called on F.DR. | 


once since retiring . . . Jack Torrance, for- 


mer star Louisiana State University ath- | 


lete, holder of the world’s shot-put record, 
and onetime central figure in a prizefight 
scandal, is now a substitute tackle on 
the Chicago Bears professional football 
team; has dieted down from 320 to 278 
pounds. : 
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FAST, EFFICIENT... 
MORE COMPLETE 


THAN EVER! Other 
features of the 1940 
Super-Speed model are 
the new Type Bar Seg- 
ment Lock ... new Line 
Space Indicator ... new 
Card Holder. ..new Over- 
head Bail ... new Touch 
Selector and improved 
Tabulator Mechanism. 


For demonstration call any L C Smith branch or dealer. Booklet on request. 
DESK 10, 197 ALMOND STREET, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


o:.* ; 


de 


: e 
_,a secretary’, dream com? tru 


SUPERBLY DE- 
SIGNED FROM 
EVERY ANGLE! Yet 


there’s more to the new 
L C Smith than its mod- 
ern appearance. There 
are many new typing aids 
... the new Automatic 
Margin Set... not a 
gadget, but a simpler, 
easier way to set margins. 
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LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC + 


triumph af typewreer desig, 


an executive's idea] of ecov0™ ane Hicie 
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Tomorrow's typewriter—today! A step beyond 
all others in modern, efficient designing .. . 
a step ahead in mechanical refinements and 
typing aids. 

Yet, basically this new model retains all the 
sound, trustworthy principles which have 
made the Super-Speed L C Smith the choice 
of exacting operators and successful business 


executives everywhere. 


THE NEW 1940 See Sheed 
LC SMTi 









Traffic Cops of the Air: At major terminals, 
planes landing, planes leaving, planes in the 
air or on the ground are all subject to the ex- 
pert supervision of a central Traffic Control. 
Give credit to these men, to pilots and engi- 
neers, to mechanics and maintenance men 
-.-.and to the world-famous International 
Trucks which contribute to the split-second 
efficiency of modern airways. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Wings VEL 
INTERNATIONALS / 


A dozen years ago you had to have 
feathers to travel by air. You could 
fly, perhaps, as the aviation pio- 
neers did, but when you traveled, 
it was on the ground. 

Today, 18 major air lines carry 
2,000,000 passengers annually, 
joining 300 cities in a 37,000 mile 
network. 

A fifty- million-dollar business 
keeps the wings inair... but don’t 
overlook the fact that ground ser- 
vice is an intricate and vital divi- 
sion of air travel. 

International Trucks play an 
important role in ground service 
to aviation. Air-conditioner trucks 
attend the planes. Gasoline trucks 
fill the large tanks in the wings. 
Caterers’ trucks supply the 
ships’ galleys. And other trim 





Internationals stand by with 
last-minute air mail and express. 
At leading airports all over the 
land it is literally “Wings over 
INTERNATIONALS!” 

And International all-truck 
trucks play an equally important 
part in the transportation needs 
of all industries. 

Owners rely on International 
performance and economy to cut 
hauling costs per mile, per ton, 
per pon aay And they rely on the 
most complete Company-owned 
truck service organization to 
keep Internationals in top form. 
International sizes, %-ton to 
powerful six-wheelers. See them 
at any International dealer or 
branch . . . and arrange for a 
demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Wide World Radiophoto 


Skipper’s reward: Iron Cross for sinking the Royal Oak 


Air Raids and Sea Threats 


ontinue to Harass Britain 


Scapa Flow Penetration, 
atching the Fleet Off Guard, 


WEmbarrasses Churchill 





Winston Churchill, who was first Lord 
f the Admiralty in 1911-15, wrote in “The 
World Crisis,” his war memoirs: “The 
Grand Fleet was uneasy. She could not 
nd a resting place except at sea ... The 
dea had got . round— The German subma- 
ines were coming after them into the 
harbors” 

“On the south coast no one would have 
minded. You could go inside the Portland 
breakwater and literally shut the door. On 
he east coast no such absolutely sealed har- 
r existed. But Scapa was believed to be 
rotected by its currents from submarine 
attack ... No one, we had believed, could 
take a submarine submerged through the 
intricate and swirling channels. Now, all 
of a sudden, the Grand Fleet began to see 
submarines in Scapa Flow. Two or three 
times the alarm was raised. 

“The climax came on Oct. 17. Guns were 
fired, destroyers thrashed the waters, and 
























the whole gigantic Armada put to sea in 
haste and dudgeon. Of course, there never 
was a German submarine in Scapa. None 
during the whole war achieved the terrors 
of the passage. One was destroyed in the 
outer approaches toward the end of 
November.” 

Last week, Churchill, again First Lord 
of the Admiralty, announced in the House 
of Commons: . 

“The battleship Royal Oak was sunk at 
anchor by a U-boat in Scapa Flow approx- 
imately at 1:30 a.m. on Oct. 14. It is still 
a matter of conjecture how the U-boat 
penetrated the defenses of the harbor . 
Its entry . . . must be considered as a re- 
markable exploit of professional skill and 
daring.” 


‘Salvo of Torpedoes’ 

Before 1914 the British Fleet had used 
Scapa Flow only as a temporary haven on 
maneuvers. But the British Commander 
in Chief, Sir John Jellicoe (afterward Earl 
Jellicoe), was alarmed by the new sub- 
marine menace and had several good rea- 
sons for making Scapa his chief base after 
hostilities began: It was roomy, with 40 





square miles of anchorage, well sheltered, 
and possessed two excellent outlets, each 
more than a mile and a half wide, to the 
Atlantic and the North Sea. Moreover, it 
was strategically well placed to serve as a 
base for Britain’s distant blockade of 
Germany, stretching from Scotland to the 
coast of Norway. 

To make the harbor safe against attack, 
the British established a formidable sys- 
tem of defenses. Coast guards, shore bat- 
teries, searchlights, and booms guarded 
its surface approaches, along with con- 
stant destroyer and airplane patrols. Be- 
low the surface, submarine nets and elec- 
trically controlled mines, which could be 
exploded from the shore if need be, pro- 
vided further protection. 

Although nobody outside the Admiralty 
knew all the secrets, it was certain that 
similar if not better defenses had been put 
into service when the new war began. 
There also have been unofficial accounts 
of a new photoelectric device that could 
flash every moving object in the Scapa 
Flow channel onto a _ screen ashore. 
Churchill skipped an explanation of the 
mystery, pending investigation by a board 
of inquiry. He merely told Parliament that 
the U-boat probably fired “a salvo of tor- 
pedoes” at the Royal Oak “of which only 
one hit the bow.” 

The explosion was at first attributed to 
“internal causes” and the Royal Oak’s 
crew immediately flooded her ammunition 
magazines. Then—“twenty minutes later 
the U-boat fired three or four torpedoes 
and these, striking in quick succession, 
caused the ship to capsize and sink” 
(Newsweek, Oct. 23). As for the heavy 
loss of life—about 786 out of a comple- 
ment of more than 1,200—this was due to 
the fact that the battleship was lying at 
the extreme end of the harbor; hundreds 
of those not trapped or killed in the ship 
were drowned before other vessels could 
organize a rescue. 


‘It Was Terrific’ 


If the British Admiralty was clam-like 
behind its chagrin, there was nothing ret- 
icent about the Nazi welcome for Lt. 
Comdr. Guenther Prien and the 37-man 
crew of the U-boat that did the job. First, 
they flew from their base to Berlin in Hit- 
ler’s private four-motored plane. There the 
whole populace turned out to cheer them 
tumultuously as they drove through the 
streets. At the Chancellery, Hitler pre- 
sented Prien with the Reich’s highest war 
decoration—the Knight’s Order of the 
Iron Cross (the previous day each mem- 
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ber of the crew had received an Iron Cross 
from Grand Admiral Raeder) — and he 
thanked them for having achieved “a 
unique triumph in the same spot where the 
German Fleet once was handed over by a 
weak government ... and where a Ger- 
man admiral saved this fleet from ulti- 
mate shame.” 

That retired officer, Admiral von Reuter, 
who scuttled the German ships in Scapa 
Flow on June 20, 1919, rather than see 
them fall permanently into British hands, 
also congratulated Prien: “I am happy to 
have been allowed to live to experience 
this revenge.” 

Commander Prien in reality was not 
much more revealing than Churchill had 
been as to how his submarine got through 
the mines and treacherous currents of 
Scapa Flow. But he made up for this by a 
vivid story of the sinking. 

Aided by “the clearest night and the 
most extraordinary display of northern 
lights” he had seen in fifteen years at sea, 
he “wormed and twisted” his way through 
the mine barrier into the harbor. The U- 
boat was spotted by landlubbers: she was 
“lying in very close to the shore and sev- 
eral cars passed. One stopped . . . then 
turned and rushed back at full speed, evi- 
dently to report us.” 


.. GERMANY 
Paris 
FRANCE 








Soon, he went on, “we saw two large 
battleships . . . Without delay we launched 
one torpedo, which was followed by a tre- 
mendous waterspout as it hit the Royal 
Oak. A few minutes later we loosed an- 
other and then another and another. The 
effect of the second torpedo was gruesome 
. .. Columns of flame in all the colors of the 
rainbow ... huge chunks of steel . . . parts 
of funnels . . . pieces of masts, and whole 
sections of the bridge and superstructure 
sailed into the air. It was terrific!” 

After the smoke cleared away, the U- 
boat skipper said, he fired another tor- 
pedo at a second warship which he be- 
lieved to be the Repulse—and scored a hit 
(this claim the British have denied). Fi- 
nally, “we went out again past the sub- 
marine barrage. As we escaped into the 
open see we could hear dull thuds .. . 
Like depth charges and saw searchlights 
played on the water. Apparently the 
British thought we were still inside the 
harbor.” 

That safe and evidently quick exit pro- 
vided as good a clue as any to the factors 
that may have helped the U-boat. Even if 
she had been able to get into the harbor 
by sheer luck and daring, the odds seemed 
heavy against a repetition of the feat on 
the outward trip. Hence most observers be- 
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Violated: the haven of the British Fleet at Scapa Flow 


lieved she had been aided by spy work or, 
likelier still, by aerial maps of the mine 
fields made previously in exceptionally 
clear weather. 

Such maps might account for the U-boat 
skipper’s own statement that he “was ly. 
ing very close inshore,” for they may have 
disclosed an inner channel which the 
British had not troubled to protect. But 
neither maps nor spies explained why the 
British Fleet was caught off guard, or why 
its elaborate detection devices failed. 
Air Raids 

Because of the tonnage inferiority jn 
surface ships, Germany’s only sure weapons 
are those which strike below the surface 
or from the air. And all last week Nazj 
aviators—never appearing in flights of 
more than a dozen or so planes—tried to 
rival the daring exploit of Commander 
Prien’s U-boat. 

The raid over Rosyth Oct. 16 (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 23) brought the first direct 
hit of the war by a bomber on a warship 
—or at least brought the first British ad- 
mission that such a thing had happened. 
The Admiralty said a bomb “grazed the 
bow” of the 9,100-ton cruiser Southamp- 
ton. The Germans claimed that two Brit- 
ish cruisers were “seriously damaged” by 
direct hits. 

From then to the end of the week there 
were raids for nearly every leaf on the 
calendar. On Tuesday four German planes 
swooped down on Scapa Flow in the morn- 
ing and ten more in the afternoon; they 
were greeted with heavy anti-aircraft fire 
but no pursuit planes. Air-raid alarms 
sounded—all the way down the coast from 
Scotland to Kent. The British admitted 
that two bombs in the morning raid fell 
“very near” the 21,250-ton Iron Duke— 
Jellicoe’s flagship in the Battle of Jutland 
but now a demilitarized training unit— 
and caused “certain damage”; no other 
damage was caused and there were no 
casualties; six German planes were shot 
down, including two encountered by Brit- 
ish pursuit craft after the raids. Berlin 
claimed that “among others” one battle- 
ship was struck by bombs. 

Next day, planes appeared over the 
Firth of Forth but anti-aircraft gunners 
drove them off before British planes could 
engage them. There came an interval of 
two days when planes only made cautious 
scouting trips, dropping no bombs. 

On Saturday twelve Nazi bombers 
staged the first big raid on a British con- 
voy in the North Sea. Escort ships opened 
up with gunfire while British pursuit 
planes sped to the rescue. The British as- 
serted that all their planes returned safely 
after shooting down at least three Nazi 
planes and forcing another to land on the 
sea; none of the escort or convoyed ships 
was damaged. 

Two more German planes shot down on 
Sunday near the southeast coast of Scot- 
land made sixteen raiders bagged durin’ 
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this country it stoked the boilers of a po- 
litical issue of far greater tonnage than the 
little freighter itself. One of the sharpest 
conflicts in the Congressional neutral- 
ity debate centers on whether American 
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Berlin vealed that an American ship had been 
seized for the first time by the Germans 
in counter-blockade efforts to keep neu- 
r the tral goods from Britain. The 4,963-ton 
mnen City of Flint, leased by the United States 
Lines from the Maritime Commission and 
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tions of Gen. Maurice Gamelin, Supreme 
Commander of the Allied forces, that the 
ruling factor should be not to sacrifice 
man power in rash attacks on fortified 
positions. With care and foresight the 
French reduced each individual pill- 
box and cleared the woods and fields of 
treacherous land mines. By Sept. 27 they 
had wormed forward only between 2 
and 5 miles and nowhere did _ they 
threaten the West Wall. On that day War- 
saw fell. 

Two days later Premier Daladier con- 
ferred with General Gamelin and other 
French commanders. The result was a de- 
cision that France would give up the ini- 
tiative on the western front that had 
failed to aid Poland and revert to a strict- 
ly defensive policy. 

For the following two weeks the Ger- 
mans moved division after division from 
Poland clear across Germany and into 
position along the West Wall without 
hindrance from the Allies. They signalized 
their presence by a series of night raids. 
But day after day of rain that mired roads 
and caused streams to rise rapidly only 
confirmed the Allies in their policy of in- 
action. 

On Oct. 16 the Germans opened their 
first offensive in the west. It came as no 
surprise and apparently was not intended 
to do so. All the previous night the rumble 
of heavy trucks sounded behind the Nazi 
lines and French observers could even 
glimpse their headlights and the flash- 
lights of troops moving into position. 

With a light artillery preparation the 
Germans launched their attack using only 
eight divisions—about 100,000 men. They 
didn’t even employ tanks—the French 
had strewn the area with land mines. But 
for the first time on any large scale they 
used armored soldiers, men with steel 
breastplates and visored helmets weighing 
30 pounds and capable of deflecting long- 
range rifle fire. 

Back went the French outposts “in ac- 
cordance with orders” to their own forti- 
fied line behind the frontier. By this week 
the Germans jubilantly announced that 
even the Warndt Forest—the last bit of 
Germany occupied—had been cleared of 
all except a few French outposts. And 
along the border up went Nazi placards 
advocating peace. 


Reporters in Uniform 

One week before the German offensive 
that ended the “first phase” of the war, 38 
British and American correspondents, 
radio men, and photographers arrived at 
British headquarters in France. In London 
they had hastily rounded up equipment 
which, according to a list sent back by 
W. W. Chaplin, International News Serv- 
ice correspondent, consisted of: long wool- 
en underwear, officers’ uniforms with spe- 
cial armbands and shoulder tabs instead of 
rank insignia, high and low boots, and 
military top coat. 
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All quiet: correspondents visited the Maginot forts 


Last week the boots were muddy but 
not a correspondent had so much as 
glimpsed action. Instead they inspected 
Maginot Line forts, attended a luncheon 
given by Viscount Gort, British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and tramped endlessly 
through the mud of Northern France. And 
they received their only big thrill from a 
ride in light British tanks in which they 
were jounced across broken fields at about 
80 miles an hour. 





Nazi Portraits 


On Sept. 21 the British Government 
published a Blue Book in which Sir Nevile 
Henderson, Britain’s former envoy to Ber- 
lin, told about his conversations with Nazi 
leaders in the last critical days before the 
outbreak of war (NEwsweEEk, Oct. 2). The 
entire edition was quickly sold out and 
whetted British appetites for more Hen- 
derson disclosures. 

Last week, in a government White Pa- 
per, the 6-foot bachelor-diplomat turned 
out his second best seller: personal ap- 
praisals of the Nazi high-ups. 

Hitler: “A mixture of longheaded calcu- 
lation and violent and arrogant impulse.” 

Géring: There was little doubt that 
“Goring himself would have preferred a 
peaceful solution.” But the Marshal him- 
self once told Henderson: “When a deci- 
sion has to be taken none of us counts 
more than the stones on which we are 
standing. It is the Fiithrer alone who de- 
cides.” 

Von Ribbentrop: He “gave Hitler con- 
sistently false counsels in regard to Eng- 
land.” But Hitler had come to regard him 
“as a second Bismarck, a conviction which 
Herr von Ribbentrop probably shared to 
the full.” 
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| Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain at 11 a.m. and 
Daladier at 5 p.m. announce their nations 
are at war with Germany. British liner 
Athenia sunk without warning by a sub- 
marine with a loss of 142 lives. 

Sept. 6—French troops make cautious ad- 
vances on German soil. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland from the 
east. British aircraft carrier Courageous tor- 
pedoed with a loss of 515 lives. 

Sept. 27—Warsaw surrenders uncondi- 
tionally. 

Sept. 29—Russia and Germany 
treaty partitioning Poland. 

Oct. 6—Hitler, addressing the Reichstag, 
threatens Britain and France with a dis- 
astrous war if they do not accept peace 
on Germany’s terms. 

Oct. 10—Daladier turns down Hitler’s 
“final peace terms.” Estonia and Latvia 
having previously capitulated, Lithuania be- 
comes the third Baltic state to yield naval 
bases and airdromes to the U.SS.R. 

Oct. 12—Chamberlain rejects German 
peace proposals. 

Oct. 14—British battleship Royal Oak 
torpedoed by a U-boat with a loss of about 
786 lives. 

Oct. 16—German bombers raid the Brit- 
ish Fleet at Rosyth, killing sixteen men and 
scoring a hit on the cruiser Southampton. 
Scapa Flow base is attacked next day and 
the training ship Iron Duke damaged. 

Oct. 18—The Kings of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden meet at Stockholm with Presi- 
dent Kallio of Finland to discuss Soviet de- 
mands on Finland. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs a fifteen-year 
treaty with Britain and France to combat 
aggression in the Mediterranean or Balkans, 
but exempting Turkey from any conflict in 
which the U.S.S.R. is involved. 
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lis slow, methodical advance of the 
French Army to positions on German soil 
during the early days of the war gave no 
evidence of this movement being other 
han minor warfare. Even after the farthest 
advance had been attained—3 to 5 miles— 
there was still no indication that the 
French were preparing for a major offen- 
sive in this sector. In fact, the elaborate 
“field works” which the troops were con- 
structing for several weeks in consolidating 
their positions seemed impressive evidence 
that the limited-objective advance gov- 
erned the French Army push on German 
soil. 
Such assumptions are borne out by the 
recent French retirement. This movement, 
although made under pressure of the Ger- 
man forces, bears no evidence of a retreat— 
on the contrary, it is in every sense a 
withdrawal. The main difference between 
these actions is that the “retreat” is not 
voluntary while the “withdrawal” is dis- 
tinctly a planned retrograde movement 
designed particularly to improve the tac- 
tical situation, or to conform to strategical 
requirements. 

The falling-back movements of the Pol- 
ish Army in its recent campaign were dis- 
tinctly the result of German attacks and 
quite involuntary. Therefore, they were 
“retreats” which at times grew very 
costly in men and material and in many 
instances developed into routs, or disor- 
derly retreats. The great master of the 
Bart of war, Napoleon, said: “Retreats al- 
ways cost more men and materials than 
the most bloody engagements, with this 
difference, that in battle the enemy’s loss is 
nearly equal to your own whereas in re- 
treat the loss is on your side only.” 
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A retirement behind the Maginot Line 
would give the Allied forces the advantage 
in defensive fighting, if there is to be a 
fight, behind a well-organized and pre- 
pared position comfortably equipped for 
the winter season, thus obviating reliance 
on an improvised line on German soil de- 
fended by field fortifications. 

Another probable factor in the with- 
drawal is the fact that the holding of for- 
ward positions too long sometimes brings 
dire results. Advance posts are always dan- 
gerous. There always comes the lure of 
that “one more hill” in front of the line 
to be held. The great danger in these 
“sentinel” positions lies not in their being 
taken by the enemy, for that must be 
anticipated, but in the moral effect of the 
retirement. 

On the other side of the frontier, the 
German failure to follow up the “energetic 
pressure” exercised against the French in 
their retirement is proof conclusive that 
this was not a military decision but part 
of a definite political offensive which has 
been reported as an effort to wean France 
from her allied relationship with Britain. 
Thus endeth what the German com- 
muniqué significantly called “the first 
phase of the war.” 

As for the situation in general, the front 
from Luxembourg to Lauterbourg is still 
the sector which must be watched. How- 
ever, reported concentrations in other 
zones by both belligerents may carry the 
theater of operations elsewhere. The 
French troops, with the exception of some 
few outposts, have retired from their 
farthest advance positions on German soil 
(see map on this page) to prepared de- 
fenses lying between their own frontier 
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The West: farthest French positions, now withdrawn except for outposts, 
broken red line. (horizontal shading, Maginot Line; vertical, West Wall) 


The French Withdrawal 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S. A. Retired 


and the Maginot Line. The German troops 
are consolidating with field works the 
regained ground on their side of the fron- 
tier. 

On the sea, the British Fleet continues 
its policy of blocking the German Baltic 
waters and maintaining open traffic lanes 
for its cross-ocean shipping, and is in the 
midst of a struggle with German planes 
and submarines for air and sea domina- 
tion. 


Unraveling the War News 


TurRoTTLinG By Biocxape: The current 
struggle for sea control evokes many recol- 
lections of claims how the Allied blockade 
in the World War throttled Germany. 
There is such a thing as tightening the 
food belt of your enemy by blocking his 
supply routes, but when both have a com- 
mon land frontier this cannot be done un- 
less that enemy is held back from your 
own gardens and vineyards. Actually, vic- 
tory in the World War was won on the 
land. Should the First Battle of the 
Marne have been won by the Germans, 
or had their spring drive of 1918 car- 
ried them to the Channel ports and to 
Paris, the seas would have been theirs 
and they would have finished the throt- 
tling. When they were stopped on land, 
however, it was easy for the blockade 
pressure to curtail prolonged endurance 
and resistance. 

In the struggle today, should Ger- 
many win before the hunger factor really 
registers, the fertile fields of France 
and her colonies to the south would be 
at her command—and with this land 
would eventually go the seaports and the 
sea lanes, 


Scapa Fiow anp Rosytu: The fact that 
a German submarine entered the Channel 
to Scapa Flow, destroyed the Royal Oak, 
and escaped must not be taken as a tribute 
—although daring in the extreme—of the 
increased scope and effectiveness of the 
submarine. Rather, it must be attributed 
to the old human letdown in alertness that 
comes from either overconfidence or gross 
carelessness. 

The bombing of the Rosyth naval base 
by the German air forces may have been 
in the nature of a reconnaissance with 
definite missions—the trying out of certain 
type planes in oversea raids or the testing 
of the anti-aircraft defense systgm of the 
naval base, including gun range and 
ground locations. In any event, it must not 
be counted as a real air attack, which 
would have involved a large number of 
planes. 
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Red Magnet 


All of European Diplomacy 
Is Revolving About Kremlin 


Europe last week continued to revolve 
around its new political lodestone, the 
Kremlin. From London to Ankara the 
frock-coated strategists yielded to the pull 
of the newly discovered Red magnetism. 
And they were busier making cautious ad- 
justments to this new factor than they 
were in carrying on the war. 

The Reich announced ratification of the 
German-Russian friendship treaty dividing 
Poland—a tiny event that the British- 
French-Turkish pact dwarfed. The official 
German news agency denounced reports 
that the Fiihrer would launch another 
peace offensive: “Britain and France... 
threw down the gauntlet . . . Germany 
has taken it up!” Hitler was rumored to 


have held stormy meetings with his gen- 


erals but officially admitted only hav- 
ing conferred with Nazi party district 
bosses for reports on the state of public 
opinion. 

He also sent party orators out on a new 
speaking campaign to whip up enthusiasm. 
The speeches that foreign correspondents 
heard in meetings near the capital said 
little about the actual war but a great deal 
about the Fiihrer’s diplomatic deals—es- 
pecially emphasizing that the pact with 
Russia need not trouble loyal anti-Red 
Nazis because “all means are justified in 
our struggle” against Britain. 

But no high Russian official arrived in 
Berlin, although the Nazis have repeatedly 
hinted that one would do so, and in Mos- 
cow Russian officials haggled with German 
diplomats about making a new joint state- 
ment of policy. 


London rejoiced over its pact with 
Turkey. But the same day in the House 
of Commons, R. A. Butler, Foreign Under- 
Secretary, made an unprecedented con- 
cession to Russia. He announced that 
Britain’s pledge to Poland had only covered 
aggression by Germany and that the 
Polish Government—in exile—approved 
this stand. The intimation was clear: if 
the Soviet didn’t enter the war, it could 
keep its 46 per cent slice of Poland. At 
the same time Sir William Seeds, British 
Ambassador to Moscow, saw Vladimir 
Potemkin, Foreign Vice Commissar, for 
the first time since the breakdown of the 
Anglo-French-Russian staff conversations 
last August. 


Finland’s Plight 


With Reich Aid Impossible, 
Red Demands Must be Heeded 





King Haakon of Norway, King Chris- 
tian of Denmark, and President Kallio of 
Finland arrived in Stockholm on Oct. 18 
to formulate a common attitude on the 
war and Russia’s demands on Finland. In 
contrast with the style set by Moscow and 
Berlin for such councils, there was a delib- 
erate lack of military pomp when King 
Gustav greeted Kallio at the Bromma air- 
port (it was the 66-year-old Finnish Presi- 
dent’s first plane trip). There was none 
when he hailed Haakon and Christian lat- 
er as they arrived by rail. And all four 
went to the Storkyrka—Gustav’s private 
church—to pray. 

Outside the Royal Palace that night a 
crowd of 100,000 gathered and sang the 
hymn common to the Lutheran Scandina- 
vian states—“A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God.” Gustav, Haakon, Christian, and 


President Kallio stood arm-in-arm on the 
balcony and joined in the singing. 

The Scandinavian states held a similar 
conference at Malmé in 1914. Last week 
they were as careful as ever not to offend 
any of the warring powers. The commv- 
niqué issued at the end of the meeting 
didn’t even mention Russia’s demands on 
Finland—although they were the reason 
for summoning the conference. But Swe- 
den continued to call up reservists. By 
last week the country had 110,000 men 
under arms and was making plans to buy 
102 planes in the United States. In Berlin 
the Swedish explorer—Sven Hedin—who 
admits he’s one-sixteenth Jewish—paid a 
mysterious visit to an admirer: Adolf Hit- 
ler.* The previous day he had visited Field 
Marshal Goring, who has always been 
strongly pro-Swedish because his idolized 
first wife, Karin, was a Swede. 

Despite these maneuvers, President 
Kallio took little back to Helsingfors but 
promises of moral support if Finland re- 
sisted excessive Russian demands with 
force. No public mention was made of 
military aid. The Finnish Government 
continued mass evacuation of frontier dis- 
tricts and removed the entire population 
of 1,000 from the island of Hogland in the 
Gulf of Finland which Russia has sup- 


posedly asked as a naval base. Meanwhile, | 


the Russian Army massed fifteen ships, 
including the old Czarist battleship 
Oktiabrskaya-Revolutia (October Revolu- 
tion), at Tallinn, capital of Estonia. 
This week Juho Paasikivi, former Pre- 
mier and specially appointed negotiator; 
returned to Moscow to resume the conver- 
sations at the Kremlin which were sus- 





*Dr. Sven Hedin, 74, leading authority 
Central Asia, is also known for his admiration for 
Germany. In 1914-18 he was frequently a guest 
of the Kaiser’s. His recent book, “Germany and 
the World Peace,” praises Nazi Germany. 
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pended so he could go to Helsingfors for 
“instructions.” With him went another 
former Premier, the present Finance Min- 
ister, V. A. Tanner. 


Helpless 

In 1918 Bolshevik troops overran Fin- 
land, and the newly proclaimed state ap- 
pealed to Sweden for aid. Stockholm re- 
fused, and German troops finally helped 
drive the Reds out. To Sweden such a pol- 
icy is as valid now as it was then and is 
based on one realistic fact: the only power 
capable of effectively halting Russia in the 
Northern Baltic is Germany. 

Ever since the last war Finland has 
maintained the closest relations with Ger- 
many of any Baltic or Scandinavian coun- 
try. Yet by last week Berlin had made it 
clear that, as part of the general bargain 
arranged by Ribbentrop on his visits to 
Moscow, the Reich had sacrificed its in- 
terests in the region and would not oppose 
Russian encroachment. 

That reduced the problem to its sim- 
plest essentials: how much Finland could 
sacrifice to the Soviet without becoming a 
vassal state like Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania (Russian troops last week concluded 
the occupation of their new Estonian 
bases) . 

Seeking bases for the defense of Lenin- 
grad, the Soviet could ask the Finns to 
cede the small islands of Hogland and 
Lavansaari—which they seem ready to do. 
But the Reds might also ask for bases at 
Hangé—a harbor directly across the Gulf 
of Finland from the new Soviet base at 
Baltic Port in Estonia—and the Aland 
Islands. In addition, they could demand 
the Arctic Ocean port of Petsamo, which 
is ice-free and located on a deep, 10-mile 
ford, and the right to exploit near-by 
nickel deposits, a vital metal in which the 
Soviet is deficient. The attitude of Finland, 





Allied victory: the Turkish pact greene the door of the Eastern Mediterranean 


while waiting to see how far Russia would 
go, fit the untranslatable Finnish word, 
“sisu,” meaning both energy and calmness. 
But the country’s position could be de- 
scribed by another one—helpless. 





Allied Coup 


Nazis Upset by Turkish Deal, 
Soviets Try to Laugh It Off 


The scratching of a pen in the modern- 
istic Turkish Foreign Ministry at Ankara 
last week was cheered—only half an hour 
later—in the musty depths of the House 
of Commons in London as the first Allied 
diplomatic victory of the war. 

On Oct. 19 Turkey’s Premier, Dr. Refik 
Saydam, signed a short document after 
René Massigli, French Ambassador, and 
Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen, the 
British envoy, had done so. It was a pact 
of mutual assistance between Turkey, 
France, and Britain—the most far-reach- 
ing commitments made by Ankara since 
the founding of the republic in 1923. At 
6:30 that night Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain interrupted a debate to give 
the glad news to a cheering Commons. 


Preparation 

Last May, following the guarantees of 
aid against aggression which it gave to 
Greece and Rumania, Britain announced 
that negotiations were under way for a 
pact of mutual assistance with Turkey in 
the event of war in the Mediterranean. 
This was designed to provide the British 
with a secure base and strategic access, by 
way of the Black Sea, to the weak guaran- 
teed states. The following month France 
signed a provisional mutual-aid pact with 
Turkey and cemented this by ceding the 
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Alexandretta section of Syria to the Turks. 
At that time Turkey, as the Soviet’s oldest 
ally, was expected to act as a diplomatic 
bridge between London, Paris and Moscow. 

The Russian-German anti-aggression 
pact surprised—and alarmed—the Turks 
as much as anyone else. But when Turkish 
Foreign Minister Siikrii Saracoglu went to 
Moscow—at the Soviet’s request—it was 
in no mood to surrender. Instead, he 
carried a proposal for a Turkish-Russian 
mutual-assistance pact that would com- 
plement Ankara’s treaties with London 
and Paris and drive a wedge between the 
Communists and the Nazis. 

In Moscow, Saracoglu met one of the 
strangest receptions ever accorded a diplo- 
mat. He was received with high honors, 
then suddenly ignored for days at a 
stretch while the Kremlin busily nego- 
tiated with Estonians, Latvians, Lithu- 
anians, Finns—and German Foreign Min- 
ister Joachim von Ribbentrop. Then Sara- 
coglu received the Soviet’s own proposals, 
which smacked as much of Berlin as they 
did of Moscow. Russia reputedly asked: 
(1) Turkish acquiesence in a reorganiza- 
tion of the Balkans, with Rumania ceding 
Bessarabia to the Soviet and the Dobruja 
to Bulgaria, and (2) a Turkish guarantee 
of the absolute neutralization of the 
Dardanelles. Moreover, Russia warned 
that it would do nothing to protect Tur- 
key from attack by Germany. 

Saracoglu refused these demands flatly. 
And as he left Moscow last week, neglect 
gave way to attention. A band and an 
honor guard saluted his departure and a 
Russian cruiser took him from Sevastopol 
to Istanbul. 


Terms 

Chamberlain admitted to the House of 
Commons he had hoped that Saracoglu, 
while in Moscow, would tie up the Soviets 
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in a “parallel treaty” to the Anglo-French- 
Turkish pact. He could not, and because 
of the failure a protocol was appended to’ 
the treaty which exempted Turkey from 
any action “having as its effect or involv- 
ing as its consequence entry into armed 
conflict with the US.S.R.” Despite this 
the five main provisions of the new 
alliance gave France and Britain the extra 
margin of safety they were looking for in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. 

1—France and Britain will give Turkey 
“all aid and assistance” if it is attacked 
by a European power. 

2—France, Britain, and Turkey will 
mutually help one another if a European 
power attacks any of them in “the Medi- 
terranean area in which [they] are in- 
volved.” This guards Turkey against 
aggression by Russia or Germany and the 
Allies against Italy. 

8—Turkey will lend Britain and France 
“all assistance” if they become engaged in 
war in carrying out their pledges to protect 
Rumania and Greece against aggression. 

4—If Turkey cannot give the Allies 
such aid—as in the case of an attack by 
Russia on Rumania—it will at least con- 
sult with them and maintain a benevolent 
neutrality. 


sS=__a____——_aa=—=—=—EEE————E——————_—_— 


5—If a European power attacks any 
other state in such a way as to menace the 
security of Turkey, France, or Britain, all 
will consult with “a view to common 
action.” 

As important as these carefully worded 
provisions were two deliberate omissions. 
First, no mention was made of the Darda- 
nelles. This meant that the 1936 Montreux 
Convention still stands. Under it the 
British and French as signatories of a 
mutual-assistance pact approved by the 
League—the new Allied-Turkish treaty 
was filed last week at Geneva—could send 
warships through the straits to aid a 
country attacked by an aggressor. Second, 
no mention was made of action in Asia. 
Turkey has treaties of friendship with two 
powers directly menaced by Russia—Iraq 
and Iran—and Britain has vital interests 
in both states. 


Reaction 

The announcement of the treaty hit 
Berlin with some of the impact with which 
the Russian-German nonaggression pact 
had hit London and Paris. The Fiihrer im- 
mediately summoned Franz von Papen, 
German Ambassador to Ankara, back to 
Berlin for a conference, and von Ribben- 
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trop was reported planning another flying 
visit to Moscow. The press reaction was 
typical: it warned Turkey that it wa; 
“playing with dynamite” and that the 
pact would “widen the theater of war.” 

In Rome, the speak-softly attitude that 
Italy has adopted since the war started 
reached a new peak of caution. Not a word 
of official comment was offered on a treaty 













that the Italians denounced in ringing f 


phrases when it was first mooted last May. 
Newspapers printed only tempered anal. 
yses from other countries. 

Moscow, as usual, provided the mystery, 
Izvestia, official government paper, did 
not denounce the pact but called Sara. 


coglu’s effort to tie Russia to it as an| 


“unsuccessful effort . . . to draw the Soviet 





Union into a combination directed against |) 


Germany.” And with only such meager| 


words for its Nazi friends, the government | 
organ concluded that although the pact | 
“results in a new line-up of forces in the 
Mediterranean . . . it does not affect the 
immediate interests of the US.S.R.” 





Significance 
The World War had two paradoxical 


effects on Turkey. The country was the | 
worst defeated of the Central Powers. Yet | 





European Schooling: Partly Blacked Out by Evacuations 


Evacuation has given thousands of European children, especial- 
ly those from slum areas, their first lesson in country life; and it 
has not been any mean education, either, for the country people 
who had to take care of these little city creatures. But this in- 
formal education is the only kind thriving in the war. Class- 
room instruction has become chaotic, although every government 


London 


With every ten children evacuated there 
is a teacher or adult who, joined by coun- 
try teachers, is providing morning and 
afternoon classes in four-hour shifts. The 
classes are held in schools, barns, churches, 
or drawing rooms. 

The shortage of books and equipment is 
increasing the adaptability of all. Routine 
is replaced by talks, music, or drama-club 
activity. 

All schools in evacuated areas of cities 
are closed for the duration of the war. 
Some are now hospitals, Air Raid Pre- 
cautions stations, or headquarters for Na- 
tional Service volunteers. Some évacuées 
are returning, but these are mothers and 
under-age children, not those of school age. 

According to official figures the number 
of evacuated children of school age total: 
England, 758,000; Scotland, 139,000. They 
were moved from London and 46 other 
cities in England and from five cities in 
Scotland. 

Pay schools made their own arrange- 
ments. Some of those outside of cities are 
crowded and working in shifts, but they 
continue to select their pupils. Pay-school 
pupils were not evacuated in the mass 
exodus. 


Paris 

Evacuation affects the schooling of 
those evacuated as well as those remaining 
in partially evacuated areas. Evacuated 
children join extra classes at schools situ- 
ated in the towns and villages where they 
now reside. Financial arrangements are un- 
changed. Those who did not pay before 
continue to get schooling free, and those 
who paid continue at the same rates. The 
government has accepted responsibility for 
any deficits. 

Primary schools in Paris and other 
evacuated districts are not reopening. A 
limited number of secondary schools, 
which correspond approximately to Amer- 
ican high schools, reopened on Oct. 16 
but discouraged the return df évacuées. 
Because of the number of teachers mobil- 
ized or evacuated, those left are takiug 
skeleton classes. About 10,000 pupils re- 
turned to classes this year instead of the 
normal 50,000. The first lesson was a gas- 
mask drill. 

Paris is the only French city from which 
children have been almost completely 
evacuated. Lyons is partly evacuated, as 
are al] towns and villages along the north- 
eastern frontier. The total is approximate- 
ly 500,000. 


Berlin 
Schools were severely handicapped at 
the beginning of the Polish campaign. 


is trying not to let the blackout extend to education. Although | 
Germany's large cities have not been evacuated, military de- | 
mands interfere with civilian life, including the school system. 
The following cables to Newsweek from correspondents in the 
three capitals report the efforts that are being made to keep 
schools going in the emergency: 
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Countless education buildings were occu- | 


pied as transitory billets or permanent 
quarters for troops, or used for adminis- 


trative purposes. Schools were completely |) 
closed for a fortnight, and a week after | 


the Polish war started all universities 
were temporarily shut. The latter are now 
reopened and courses are in full swing 
again, although many 


“volunteers” are | 


absent. During October vacations, popv- | 
larly called “potato holidays,” millions of | 
boys and girls volunteered to assist with | 


the potato crop and were billeted with 
farmers and employed as farmhands for a 
fortnight. 


Recently Berlin schools, which hitherto | 
had held courses in the morning and until | 


1 or 2 o’clock in the afternoon, changed 


the schedule to allow morning and after- | 


noon shifts. This was because troops were 
billeted at some schools again, making it 
necessary for the children to switch to 
schools in the neighborhood not used as 
billets. Under the new scheme children 
attend morning classes for half the week 
and afternoon classes, from 1 to 5 o’clock, 
the other half. 
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I’ THE stunning new Packard for 1940, 
you see accomplished a feat that 
Luther Burbank might have envied. 


For in it, Packard’s traditional mechani- 
cal excellence has been cross-bred to such 
spirited performance that you can’t drive 


this car and stay calm! 


That eager Packard motor has so much 
more horsepower per pound of automobile 
weight that this new Packard pulls away 
from other cars like a crack express 
passing a local! 

And, if this star of the highway is 


brilliant for its footwork, it’s even more 
brilliant for its roadwork! 


It swallows bumps 


Take one of these beauties out on the 
back roads, where they grow the bumps 
higher and the holes deeper. 

Don’t slow down. You'll hardly know 
there’s a dip or mound in the road! 





Model illustrated—1940 Packard One-Ten Touring Sedan $975* (white sidewall tires extra) 


1g TRADITION 7 CHAIN LIGHTNING 


You'll get a ride so miraculously jolt- 
free, so incredibly soft and comfortable, 
that it seems as though black magic were 
at work. And it is—but the name for it is 
Packard’s improved Safe-T-fleX suspen- 
sion, the finest front and rear suspension 
that ever made a work-weary body say 


“Thanks!” 


You'll find that handling this great car 


is a lesson in relaxation. 


You'll find that built into this heart- 
warming Packard is a degree of economy 
—with gas, with oil, and with servicing— 
that you never dreamed could be engi- 
neered into a car of this size. 


So come give your eyes, brain, and 
body a treat! Look your fill at the hand- 
somest new lines that ever glorified a car. 
Take in all the new features—including 
the new Sealed-Beam lamps, that bring 
new brilliance to the roads at night. 


In short, discover that—with its 4-year 





plan completed, with millions invested in 
ultra-modern machinery—Packard has 
given you, in its 1940 cars, the most 
generous values ever crowded into any- 


thing that runs on rubber! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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‘ a 
fewer railroads were the only 

major form of transportation, 
regulating interstate commerce meant 


regulating the railroads and nothing 
else. 


But today, when railroads are only 
part of a transportation industry, there 
is before Congress a carefully worked 
out legislative program designed to 
correct some of the existing inequali- 
ties in that industry. 


The general attitude of Congress has 
been constructive. So has the general 
attitude of railroad employes. One of 
the nation’s largest farm organizations 
has gone on record in favor of these 
laws. 


The opposition has come largely from 
groups with special interests, who con- 
tend that the changes proposed would 
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the Square Thing to Do? 


be unfair to other forms of transpor- 
tation. 


Now let’s see about that: 


What is unfair about asking a whole 
industry to abide by the same rules? 


The railroads paid for the building of 
their own “superhighways” of steel— 
they pay out of their own pockets to 
maintain them—and they pay taxes on 
them. 


What other form of transportation 
does these three things? 


River barges and boats operate over 
channels provided for them with tax- 
payers’ money at a cost of from 
$100,000 to a quarter of a million dol- 
lars per mile — several times what it 
costs a railroad to build an average 
mile of line. 





And these channels are maintained at 
an annual cost to taxpayers which far 
exceeds the cost to railroads of main- 
taining an average mile of railroad. 
Barges and boats pay nothing for the 
use of these channels, 


Commercial carriers on the highways 
do pay something toward the cost of 
the roads they use—but they use the 
same roads as 25,000,000 passenger 
cars whose owners pay most of the 
cost of building and maintaining the 
highways. 


This is said not in criticism but as a 
fact which has a bearing on the com- 
petition the railroads are called on to 
meet. 


So we come back to the basic question: 
Is it fair to ask part of an industry to 
work under rules which do not apply 
to all parts alike? 
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0 
it was the first to upset a peace treaty— 
that of Sévres—and under Kemal Ata- 
tirk to establish its own “new order.” It 
was stripped of its foreign possessions— 
and emerged a stronger nation without 
those wealth-sucking appendages. Finally, 
for Germany the Turks felt not sympathy 
but hatred for having jockeyed them into 
the war. 

This peculiar development made post- 
war Turkey a state primarily interested in 
fostering internal progress and maintain- 
ing the status quo, particularly in the 
Danube Valley and the Mediterranean 
area. The Turks became the driving force 
in the Balkan alliance with Rumania, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia. This was directed 
mainly against the irredentist ambitions of 
Bulgaria, but when Britain and France 
came close to war with Italy over the in- 
vasion of Ethiopia and intervention in 
Spain, Turkey rallied firmly behind the 
democratic powers. 

The economic and political drive by 
Germany down the Danube Valley threat- 
ened Turkey directly, and at the expense 
of trade with the Reich it again joined the 
French and British last May. The outbreak 
of the war gave the Turks three powerful 
reasons for tightening this relationship: 
(1) Turkish support of the democracies 
immobilized Italy, its traditional enemy; 
(2) the Turkish General Staff—with many 
contacts in the Reich—calculated that the 
Allies would be certain to win eventually; 
(8) Britain agreed to a loan of $240,000,- 
000—of which $100,000,000 was for arms 
for the Turkish Army immediately. The 
choice was influenced, too, by reports from 
army officers and a party of editors who 
made a junket to Britain recently and saw 
military preparations which convinced 
them the Allies could win the war. 

The about-face of Russia in its alliance 
with Germany could not offbalance this 
combination of forces pulling Turkey into 
the democratic orbit. Moreover, the Allies 
were apparently eager to exempt the Turks 
from ever being forced to take action 
against the Russians. This not only made 
it possible for the Soviet to accept the 
treaty but it also kept open a channel 
through which the democratic powers may 
again approach Moscow, and it followed 
the present Allied policy of doing nothing 
to antagonize the Soviets. 

The treaty was a blow to Germany 
largely in that the Reich was unable to 
persuade Russia to block it. Now, in case 
of a Nazi attack on Rumania the British 
Fleet can dash through the Straits and 
give the Rumanians direct aid. But until 
then these waters are closed to all except 
a few foreign warships. By the Montreux 
Convention Turkey received the right to 
refortify the two vital zones (see map, 
page 19) but on Russia’s insistence it also 
agreed to limit the tonnage of foreign 
naval craft allowed to pass into the Black 
Sea to the tonnage of Turkish ships there 
—never more than a few thousand tons, 


Windsor Star 
Mayor in the Rear Rank: 
David Croll, Russian émigré who 
became Mayor of Windsor, Ont., 
has joined the Essex Scottish Regi- 
ment as a private. 





since Turkey’s naval bases are in the Sea 
of Marmara. 

For the Allies, the Turkish pact was a 
diplomatic victory on two counts. It kept 
Hitler from winning a friend that he had 
been wooing through his shrewdest Ambas- 
sador, von Papen; and it made at least a 
part-time ally out of the strongest power 
near the vital British and French bases in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. Thus to some 
extent the pact made up for the defeat in- 
flicted by Hitler’s filching Russia from the 
democratic line-up at the start of the war. 
But both victories, the Allied and the Ger- 
man, had this in common: neither is worth 
the ink it took to write the pacts unless 
the mysterious Kremlin chooses to make 
them so. 
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Propaganda Front 


Nazis Swallow British Joke; 
London Sees Poison-Gas Hint 


A mythical character who cavorts 
through a humorous column in The Lon- 
don Daily Express written by Beach- 
comber—a pseudonym for J. B. Morton 
—is a cad by the name of Captain 
Foulenough. By way of war service, the 
Captain has been posing as an Air Raid 
Precautions warden who bursts into the 
houses of strangers with orders to douse 
the lights: “This is usually followed by a 
great deal of giggling from the servants’ 
quarters and sometimes by ridiculous 
words of love whispered into the very ear 
of the lady of the house.” 

A story on Nazi propaganda in copies 
of The Express which reached this country 
last week said the sinister adventures of 
Captain Foulenough had been picked up 
in Germany as serious fact, and quoted the 
National Zeitung: 

“In a suburb of London, reports The 
Daily Express, a man calls on women 
when they are alone in the house and gets 
them to put out the lights so that he can 
inspect the blackout arrangements. When 
the lights are out, according to The Daily 
Express, the woman feels an arm around 
her waist and a voice whispers in her ear: 
‘Stolen kisses are sweetest’.” 

London police, the Zeitung added, were 
looking for the impostor. 


{In Washington last week the State De- 
partment published an affidavit filed by 
Gustav A. Anderson of Evanston, IIl., an 
Athenia survivor, which asserted that 
Chief Officer Copeland had told him there 
were “plenty” of guns in the ship’s hold, 
that these were to be used for coastal 
defenses at Quebec and Halifax, and that 
the Athenia would be converted into an 
armed raider when she docked in Canada. 

The Nazi Propaganda Ministry used 
the affidavit as further evidence to back 
its charge that Winston Churchill, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, had ordered the 
Athenia sunk to arouse American opinion 
against Germany. 

On Sunday, Propaganda Minister Paul 
Joseph Goebbels broadcast a “trial” of 
Churchill. Goebbels asserted that the 
Athenia, after the passengers abandoned 
it, had been sunk by British warships to 
hide evidence, and not—as the British 
claimed—to remove a danger to shipping. 
He put a list of questions to Churchill 
which later were rebroadcast in English, 
Spanish, French, Italian, and Portuguese. 


¥ On Oct. 12 the German Government, in 
a 2,000-word statement, charged that Brit- 
ain had sold mustard gas to Poland, there- 
by conniving in the death of four German 
soldiers. Last week the British War Office 
said that this “mendacious story” was a 
sign that Germany “evidently” intends to 
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and then five days later launching the first 
gas attack of the war. 


Telling Tokyo 
When Ambassador Joseph C. Grew was 
on vacation from Tokyo last month he 
suggested to President Roosevelt that more 
blunt tactics in dealing with Japan would 
be advisable. The Ambassador departed 
with instructions to do his best to get the 
Japanese to make peace in China. 

Back in Tokyo, the first public function 
he attended was a luncheon of the Ameri- 
ca-Japan Society on Oct. 20. In the mixed 
company were Japanese peers, diplomats, 
navy and army officers, and businessmen. 
And instead of the overstuffed phrases 
usual for speeches on such occasions, Am- 
bassador Grew said: 

“It is probable that many of you are 
not aware of the increasing extent to 
which the people of the United States re- 
sent methods which Japanese armed forces 
are employing in China and what appear 
to be their objectives . . . What I shall say 
in Japan in the ensuing months comes 
‘straight from the horse’s mouth’ in that 
it will accurately represent and interpret 
some current thoughts of the American 
gove!nment and people. Only through con- 
sideration of those facts and steps to alter 
those facts can Japanese-American re- 
lations be improved.” 





Next day Foreign Minister Kichisaburo 
Nomura, interviewed about Ambassador 
Grew’s speech, declared that “the determi- 
nation of the entire Japanese nation to 
bring about a new order . . . is too strong 
to be changed or affected by interference.” 
Admiral Nomura, added, however, that he 
planned to see the Ambassador this week 
to discuss a new trade treaty to replace 
the one that was abrogated by the United 
States last July. 


“] Shanghai has never been free of dis- 
orders since the Japanese occupied it in 
1937. Sometimes riots have started spon- 
taneously, while other troubles came from 
hired terrorists, such as those who killed 
six people at a Chinese wedding this week. 
But for foreigners in the International 
Settlement the most recent danger has 
come from the increasing trouble between 
the law forces of the Settlement and the 
Chinese city government (Japanese-spon- 
sored) which culminated in the killing of 
two Settlement policemen by Chinese plain- 
clothes men working for the Japanese. On 
Oct. 20 Judge Cornell S. Franklin, Ameri- 
can chairman of the Shanghai Municipal 
Council, accused the puppet police of “un- 
controlled hooliganism” and said that if 
necessary United States Marines would be 
called in to protect Americans and Ameri- 
can rights. 


use poison gas on the western front. In 
April 1915, the War Office said, Germany 
had used the same technique, first accusing 
the British of using poison gas near Ypres, 






























Obdurate Gandhi 


Since the start of the war the All-India 
Congress party, led by Mohandas K. 
Gandhi, has refused to give its powerful 
support to Britain until the government 
in London proves that it is fighting for 
democracy by permitting India to frame 
its own constitution forthwith. 

The constitution which the Congress 
party wants would supersede the widely 


———— | 


‘ International 


Viceroy Linlithgow of India 





Troubles in Shanghai: food rioters defy the Japanese conquerors 
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opposed 1935 India Act, which created the 
framework for an Indian federation, to be 
followed eventually by dominion status 
(on Sept. 11, because of the war, Britain 
suspended the 1935 act). 

Last week, after talks with Gandhi and 
51 other Indian leaders, Lord Linlithgow, 
the Viceroy, replied to Congress critics: 
Britain still aimed at eventual dominion 
status for India; but because of the war 
emergency all steps toward that end must 
remain in suspense. Meanwhile, Britain 
would gladly cooperate on war measures 
with a “consultative group” of Indian 
leaders. 

This brought an ominous reply from 
70-year-old Gandhi: “The old policy to 
divide and rule is to continue. India of 
Congress’ conception cannot be a_ part 
with Britain in her war with Hitler.” 

Four days later the Congress’ working 
committee met with Gandhi at Wardha. 
The session continued throughout Sunday 
in order to complete work before Monday 
(Gandhi’s habitual “day of silence”) . That 
evening the members passed a resolution 
rejecting Linlithgow’s policy as “wholly un- 
satisfactory.” Eight Provincial Ministries 
under Congress control were ordered to 
resign in protest. 





Death Legion 


Twenty years ago, Capt. Julius Goem- 
boes, a hot-headed young Hungarian sol- 
dier, joined with Admiral Nicholas Horthy 
to rout the Communists under Béla Kun. 
Together they organized the White Terror, 
in which thousands of Jews and Com- 
munists were slain. The state which Goen- 
boes and Horthy then set up contained so 
many rudiments of Fascism that a café 
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joke later grew up about it: Goemboes 
took the original photograph; Mussolini 
developed it, and Hitler enlarged it. 

Goemboes for a short time favored co- 
operation with the young Nazi party in 
Munich. But by 1932—when Goemboes 
himself became Premier—a powerful Nazi 
Germany had begun to threaten Eastern 
Europe. Goemboes saw the danger and 
since then Hungary has squelched every 
pro-German movement in internal politics. 
The Hungarian Fascists themselves re- 
mained split between pro-Germans and 
independent nationalists. And recently this 
quarrel has been intensified by Hitler’s 
plan to repatriate the German minority of 
500,000 in Hungary. 

Ever since last month, when Nazi Iron 
Guards, the kindred organization in Ru- 
mania, assassinated Premier Armand Cali- 
nescu, Hungary has been on the watch for 
similar Fascist troubles of its own. And on 
Oct. 16 a secret police raid on the pro- 
German Death Legion was reported. Stores 
of munitions were seized and some 140 
prisoners taken. Questioned, the suspects 
revealed that not only had they planned 
to depose the government of Count Teleki, 
present Premier, they had also intended to 
kill Kalman Hubay, leader of the Hun- 
garian nationalist (as distinct from the 
pro-German) Fascists, and seventeen 
members of Parliament. 





Haj Amin’s Escape 

Haj Amin el Husseini, a slender man of 
46, has the light complexion, reddish hair 
and beard, and blue eyes of an Occidental. 
Actually, he is a descendant of Mohammed, 
through the line of Hussein, a grandson of 


the prophet, is the former Grand Mufti 
of Jerusalem, and, as head of the Higher 
Arabic Committee, ringleader of the Arab 
dissidence which has torn the Holy Land 
since 1936. 

When the British attempted to arrest 
and deport Arab extremist leaders from 
Palestine in 1937, Haj Amin took tempo- 
rary refuge in the sacred precincts of the 
Mosque El Omar. Then, disguised as a 
beggar, he escaped from Jerusalem to 
Gaza and from there, in a sailboat, to 
French-mandated Lebanon. 

The French Government put a guard 
around Haj Amin’s house in Ezzok, 20 
miles from Beirut. But in spite of that, he 
blithely set up the “Palestine Provisional 
Government” and continued to direct anti- 
British and anti-Jewish activities. The 
French, anxious to avoid offending the 
Arabs, passed up British requests for more 
drastic action against the fugitive. 

With the outbreak of the European war, 
however, French authorities arrested Haj 
Amin’s followers, confined him to one 
house and garden, and forbade him visi- 
tors. Thus insulated against further agita- 
tion, the French and British requested Haj 
Amin to make a statement in favor of 
their war aims, as a counter to Germany’s 
radio propaganda among the Arabs. This 
did not at all fit in with the aims of the 
Mufti, who was irked by his exile and 
moreover had found the German propa- 
ganda useful in keeping the Arabs aroused. 
He refused to come out in favor of the 
Allies. 

Instead, on the night of Oct. 15, Haj 
Amin disguised himself as a woman, 
slipped out of: the Ezzok house, and 
entered an automobile containing several 
women. The next night the Arab leader 
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turned up at Bagdad. There, under the 
protection of the Iraq Government, he 
took up residence at a hotel and began 
conferences with other extremist leaders. 


Side Lights of the War 


Among the list of books approved by 
the British War Office for front-line troop 
consumption are the following: Adolf Hit- 
ler’s “Mein Kampf,” Tolstoy’s “War and 
Peace,” Marx’ “Das Kapital,” and Henri 
Barbusse’s pacifist novel, “Under Fire.” 


4{ The unmobilized members of the French 
Chamber of Deputies are raising to the 
rank of lieutenant those of their 100 or 
more mobilized colleagues who are non- 
commissioned soldiers. 


¥ In the case of British Air Raid Precau- 
tions, the cure is so far proving more fatal 
than the disease. Since institution of the 
nightly blackout, deaths from road ac- 
cidents have doubled. They were 1,130 
during September as compared with 554 in 
the same month last year. 





{ British Tommies are receiving sugar- 
coated advice to leave French girls alone. 
On the walls of British Army canteens in 
France are posted rhymes such as the 
following: 

A lovely girl, 

An indiscreet word, 

A comrade lost, 

And Hitler served 


{| Every German was given permission to 
buy one egg during the week of Oct. 17. 
And Mrs. Eileen Murphy said in a speech 
last week before the British Commercial 
Gas Association that if Hitler went on the 
same diet prescribed for the German 
people, it would be a help to the world’s 
peace problem: “Hitler does not drink, 
smoke or eat meat, but his diet contains 
too many eggs and too much fat. They are 
good in moderation but too much of them 
tends to upset the liver. A man with a 
torpid liver is usually bad-tempered, un- 
reasonable, and hard to live with.” 


‘| A marriage bureau in Bond Street, Lon- 
don, offers prizes of £50 (about $200) for 
the offspring of unions it has negotiated. 
Conditions are simply that the father must 
be in the fighting forces and the baby 
must be born within a year of the mar- 
riage. “It is essential,” explained Miss 
Heather Jenner, one of the proprietors, 
“that the population be maintained at 
such a time.” She added that business has 
doubled recently. 


§ Kermit Roosevelt, 50-year-old son of 
the late President Theodore Roosevelt and 
an important figure in United States mer- 
cantile shipping, joined the British Army 
last week, receiving an emergency commis- 
sion as second lieutenant in the Middlesex 
Regiment. For his service as a captain in 
the British forces during the World War 
Roosevelt was awarded the Military Cross. 
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U.S. Eyes New Trade Frontier 
Lying Below the Rio Grande 


Modest War Boom Assured, 
but Difficulties Beset Dreams 


of Long-Term Bonanza 


When the World War burst upon a 
startled universe in 1914, Europe’s trade 
with the Americas sagged. The neutral 
United States promptly took up some of 
the slack.* Last month, when war again 
engulfed Europe, shrewd Yankee business- 
men prepared to repeat the performance. 
Having sold only $250,000,000 worth of 
goods to their neighbors below the Rio 
Grande in 1938, they eyed Germany’s 
$238,000,000 slice of last year’s pie, as well 
as a combined French and British hunk 
amounting to $219,000,000. 

Last week Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, having successfully concluded re- 
ciprocal trade agreements with ten Latin- 
American republics, prepared to add four 
more. But to that handful of hemispheric 
isolationists who hope to make the Western 
Hemisphere independent of a perpetually 
squabbling Old World, the Latin-American 
market is more than a war-made windfall: 
it is a New Frontier. 


Frontier 

Thus, while opportunists are currently 
thinking in terms of quick sales gains cal- 
culated to exhaust both demand and pur- 
chasing power in Latin America, Hull is 
doggedly trying to work out a long-range 
system which would gradually and perma- 
nently expand Latin America’s buying ca- 
pacity through developing a_ broader 
market for Latin-American goods in the 
United States. The short-range plan en- 
visages a war boom of from $100,000,000 
to $1,000,000,000, depending on how long 
hostilities last. The Hull plan envisages, 
ultimately, a steady peacetime business of 
$1,000,000,000 or more a year. 

But no one realizes better than Hull that 
a nation which would sell must also buy— 
or be left holding the bag when the other 
fellow’s cash runs out. That inexorable law 
of diminishing returns was circumvented 
temporarily, during the *£0s, by the float- 
ing of Latin-American bonds in the United 
States, most of them still in default. The 
policy of the Roosevelt Administration has 
been to avoid that pitfall by extending 
credits, through the Export-Import Bank, 
to stabilize Latin-American currencies and 
at the same time permit the exploitation of 





*In 1913, United States exports to Latin 
America amounted to $477,939,000; imports, to 
$330,915,000. By 1917 the figures had risen to 
$734,291,000 and $1,051,677,000; by 1920, to 
$1,568,262,000 and $1,809,044,000. 


new products for which this country would 
offer a natural market. 

The first phase of the Hull program was 
carried out with comparative ease, be- 
cause the economies involved were largely 
complementary—that is, the United States 
did not produce what the others had to 
sell, and they did not produce what the 
United States had to sell. On this basis 
trade pacts already have been signed with 
Cuba, Brazil, Haiti, Colombia, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Guatemala, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, and Ecuador. Brazil, besides be- 
ing the largest Latin-American republic 
(as big as the United States plus an extra 
Texas), is a typical example of a nation 
with which the United States can do busi- 
ness without exploiting new markets. 
Coffee, which is not even grown in this 
country, constitutes more than 70 per cent 
of Brazil’s exports to the United States, 
which sells to Brazilians automobiles and 
parts, radios, gasoline, and kerosene. 

The five republics with which Hull is 
now negotiating—Venezuela, Cuba (a sup- 
plemental pact), Argentina, Chile, and 
Uruguay—offer a different problem. Every 
treaty covering Cuban sugar (the island’s 
chief export) brings a fresh howl of pro- 
test from American beet and cane pro- 
ducers. The importation of Venezuelan 
crude oil and hides is not popular with do- 
mestic producers. Virtually the whole list 
of principal Uruguayan exports to the 
United States—combing wool, canned 
meats, hides, carpet wool, and tallow— 
conflicts with domestic production. 





To make matters more difficult, the very 
nations which have had trouble in reach. 
ing the North American market are those 
which, in the political and cultural spheres, 
have most consistently opposed what they 
have always regarded as “Yankee imperial. 
ism.” And in all Latin America there is no 


better example of this unhappy combina. ff 


tion of distrust and overlapping economies 
than Argentina. 


Problem 


Argentina has opposed and obstructed 
the United States at every Pan-American 
conference but the last (Newsweek, Oct. 
9). Because the representatives of Buenos 
Aires this month for the first time indi- 
cated a sincere desire to cooperate in the 
political field, Hull is all the more eager to 
solidify that gain through a favorable 
trade pact. 

But Argentina raises and manufactures 
virtually nothing that this country does 
not also produce. Of a list of 25 chief Ar- 
gentinean exports, only one item—Que- 
bracho extract, mainly used in dyes—is 
not produced here. The leading exports are 
corn, frozen and canned meats, wool, and 
hides. When public hearings on the pro- 
posed pact with Argentina opened last 
week, Western senators descended on the 
State Department en masse in protest 
against lowering duties on a single item of 
agricultural produce from Argentina. Bue- 
nos Aires promptly refused to modify im- 
port restrictions on United States goods 
and announced that she would continue to 
regard Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, and a dozen other powers as better 
customers than this country. 

Thus, though the Argentinean Ambassa- 
dor to Washington, Felipe A. Espil, has 
been cooperating with Hull for years to 
bring about a better understanding, nego- 


—_ 


Constance Bannister from Interphoto 


Good-neighbor goal: Buenos Aires, Argentine capital 
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tiators of the State and Commerce De- 
partments were en route to Buenos Aires 
this week with a boatload of misgivings. 

Another Latin nation that presents pe- 
culiar problems is Mexico. Discussions over 
expropriated American oil properties 
bogged down last summer when the oil 
companies rejected a Mexican proposal 
that they retain 49 per cent of the stock 
but share in the profits of world sales only, 
and the Mexican Government turned 
down a company offer which would have 
conceded the former owners’ right to ex- 
ploit the properties for a fixed period of 
years. 

Meanwhile, with the German barter 
market cut off, Mexico was finding her 
storage space at near capacity, and there 
were reports that President Lazaro Car- 
denas had instructed his Ambassador in 
Washington, Dr. Castillo Najera, to. try 
again for a settlement. It was thought 
possible that if these efforts failed, Mexico 
might try to dispose of her oil surplus to 
Italy, for transshipment to Germany. 

Despite these discouragements, the Ad- 
ministration pressed forward with its long- 
range plan. Although it is “within striking 
distance” of its statutory lending limit of 
$100,000,000, the Export-Import Bank 
negotiated a number of new loans; $5,000,- 
000 to Chile, $2,500,000 to Panama, and 
$2,200,000 to Brazil. Total disbursements 
to date are $33,707,329, with an additional 
$36,749,009 pending. 

President Roosevelt continued confer- 
ences with American business leaders with 
a view to exploring the possibilities of 
financing and developing new markets, 
both for imports and for exports. The New 
Deal was thinking in terms of 50 to 100 
years, of expanding Latin-American popu- 
lations—in short, of a boundless New 
Frontier. 





Significance 


The war already is throwing some busi- 
ness this way. Brazil ordered 100,000 tons 
of American coal during the first three 
weeks of hostilities in Europe, and there 
should be a coal market in Argentina, 
formerly supplied by England and Poland. 
There is a possibility that an Argentinean- 
German barter deal for railway rolling 
stock will eventually be dropped (although 
Germany reserved the right to conclude it 
after the war) and that a sizable order 
will be placed here. Argentina also offers a 
potential United States market for lum- 
ber, iron and steel, textiles, and sulphur. 

As for the long-range “New Frontier” 
theory—few persons in or out of the State 
Department have any illusions about that 
rocky road to fortune. To begin with, in 
the case of a country like Argentina there 
is little for United States capital to exploit 
except agriculture. And congressmen from 
agricultural districts have made it plain 
that they will grant no concessions in that 
direction. Indeed, they are now talking of 
refusing to renew Hull’s authority to ne- 
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La Follette and Clark carried on under the shadow of ‘Old Bob’ 


gotiate trade pacts when it expires next 
June 12. 

There is room for development of cer- 
tain specific lines where the capital risk 
would not be too great. Brazilian rubber 
and manganese are two examples. Bo- 
livian tin ore is another. The United States 
Steel Corp. is reported ready to carry out 
a project calling for the investment of 
$30,000,000 to exploit Brazilian iron ore. 
Brazil sees a market in the United States 
for hardwood railroad ties, the domestic 
supply of which is low. Chile is intensive- 
ly developing out-of-season fruits, wines, 
and handicrafts for the American market. 

But the business in billions of which 
some enthusiasts used to dream seems re- 
mote, if attainable at all. Hardly anyone is 
willing to undertake the initial cost. 


Russell in The Los Angeles Times 


“GREAT SEAL OF THE UNITED STATES” 

















U.S. Neutrality 


Roosevelt Bars Submarines, 


Lindbergh Stirs up Rumpus 


The nation’s firm resolve to keep out of 
war manifested itself on two neutrality 
fronts last week. As the Senate, nearing 
the end of debate, acted to tighten cash- 
and-carry loopholes. and relax restrictions 
on steamships and aircraft in the prospec- 
tive Neutrality Law of 1939, President 
Roosevelt spectacularly invoked the Neu- 
trality Law of 1935-37 to bar belligerent 
submarines from entering American ports 
or territorial waters except through force 
majeure—“acts of God” and emergencies 
not due to warfare. 

The President’s action, following re- 
peated warnings that submarines had been 
sighted off Maine, Florida, and Alaska, 
was unprecedented in United States his- 
tory, and started a wide controversy over 
its juristic implications. The proclamation 
not only contravened sections of the Man- 
ual of International Law, on which the 
United States Navy has dealt in the past 
with belligerent submarines, but as well 
the 1928 Havana Convention on Maritime 
Neutrality, which grants temporary asy- 
lum to all belligerent warships for refuel- 
ing and provisioning. As it is, German 
submersibles are barred, but as many as 
three surface warships (which in practice 
would be British and French) may enter 
American ports at once for a 24-hour 
stretch. In World War neutrality days the 
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United States permitted submarines to 
visit ports for a similar period, the Ger- 
man undersea boat Deutschland notably 
making two trade calls (to Baltimore and 
New London) in 1916. 

Critics who have constantly accused Mr. 
Roosevelt of a pro-Ally bias made much 
of the fact that he had omitted to bar 
armed merchantmén. The President bland- 
ly replied that lumping the two types of 
craft was like trying to add apples and 
pears, because in contrast to armed vessels 
submarines were an offensive weapon, hard 
to police and observe. Nevertheless, the 
Executive’s action was generally approved. 
Keeping U-boats out of the Western At- 
lantic, the nation felt, was also keeping 
the war farther away. 

Confirming this, Gallup polls (see page 
31) showed that 95 per cent of Americans 
want to keep out of the war and keep 
American troops out of Europe, though 
84 per cent want to see England and 
France win the conflict. 


Fidgets 

But the penchant for the dramatic con- 
tinued to war with even Mr. Roosevelt’s 
desire to avoid stirring the dying embers 
of the neutrality debate, making many an 
outspoken American fidget in a straitjacket 
of self-imposed objectivity. The national 
fidgets were evident in Ambassador Joseph 
C. Grew’s blunt warning to Tokyo (see 
page 24). They were even more apparent 
in the reaction to Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh’s inauspicious debut on the political 
stage. 

The flyer’s second plunge into the neu- 
trality battle a fortnight ago brought a 
few raised eyebrows because his radio plea 
for a ban on traffic in “offensive” weapons 
so closely paralleled that of former presi- 
dent Herbert C. Hoover. But Lindbergh’s 
implied advice to Canada that she sever 
her ties with London and look to the 
United States for leadership evoked a 
storm of controversy the like of which has 
not been seen in recent years. “Nowhere 
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German submarines must not again surprise Baltimore, as did the Deutschland in 1916 


on this soil,” spluttered columnist Dor- 
othy Thompson, “has the Nazi concept 
of imperialism been so clearly stated as 
in Colonel Lindbergh’s second speech.” 
“Unfortunate,” agreed fellow-columnist 
Walter Lippmann, reflecting that prob- 
ably no American in more than a hun- 
dred years had done more to disturb 
peaceful relations with Britons the world 
over. 

What made the uproar all the more un- 
fortunate, from Lindbergh’s personal stand- 
point, was that the whole idea of his 
broadcasts apparently stemmed from mo- 
tives no more sinister than a desire to run 
for the New Jersey seat in the United 
States Senate once occupied by his father- 
in-law, the late Dwight W. Morrow. That 
William R. Castle Jr., onetime Republican 
Assistant Secretary of State and close 
friend of Hoover, inspired and helped 
write the broadcasts, is generally known. 
That Hoover himself had a finger in the 
pie is taken for granted in Washington. 
That the whole sorry business turned out 
to be poor political ammunition was no- 





Dorothy Thompson berated Lindy 
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where better illustrated last week than by 
Mrs. Morrow’s prompt and public repudia- 
tion of her son-in-law’s thesis. 

Despite their popular interest, these ex- 
citing by-products of the Neutrality issue 
gave no fillip to the lackluster Senatorial 
debate. Even pleas by Senators Burton K. 
Wheeler and Ernest Lundeen for Presi- 
dential intervention in the war—high- 
lighted by the visit here of Paul van Zee- 
land, Belgium statesman, ostensibly for 
refugee conferences but also reported as 
carrying a mediation hint—failed to dent 
the battle lines. Bitter-end isolationists 
like Robert La Follette and Bennett 
Champ Clark fought on, in the shadows 
of their illustrious isolationist fathers. But 
the die was cast. 

Shrewd Administration chiefs had pre- 
served their strength by dropping the 90- 
day credit feature and allowing ship lines 
to carry nonmilitary cargoes to any ports 
in the Western Hemisphere below 30 de- 
grees north latitude (which cuts through 
New Orleans and strikes Europe well be- 
low the Mediterranean) and to the Pa- 
cific and Indian Oceans, China and Ara- 
bian Seas, and the Bay of Bengal. Thus 
all European waters remained closed to 
American shippers. To Pan American Air- 
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ways went the right to stop at Bermuda § 


and Newfoundland. 





Significance 


Even granting that Mr. Roosevelt’s dis- 
tinction between submarines and armed 
merchantmen is tenable, he has a better 
reason for not wishing to exclude these 
surface craft from our ports. To do so 
would be to force France and Britain to 
call for their American goods in unarmed 
vessels, hence hamper efforts to help the 
Allies, which motive no one any longer de- 
nies is the Neutrality Bill’s real purpose. 
Thus, sweeping the Western Atlantic of 
U-boats is only a logical step toward clear- 
ing the way for deliveries after the en- 
bargo is repealed. 

As for the embargo provision itself, iso- 
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Jationists have virtually conceded defeat 


in the Senate and swung their guns on the 
House, hoping to gain support, in part, 
from members who have been keeping 
close to rural home fires, where sentiment 
for embargo repeal is known to be not over- 
ly enthusiastic. Rep. John M. Vorys, Ohio 
Republican, will be watched carefully; it 
was he who introduced the Bloom Bill em- 
bargo provision, and he now talks of offer- 
ing a new amendment whereby export of 
only airplanes, most sorely needed war sup- 
ply by the Allies, would be allowed. 





Navy Day, 1939 


Service at Efficiency Peak, 
and Facing a Vast Expansion 


“Never before has the morale, material 
condition, and state of training of the 
Navy been higher.” With these optimistic 
words, Aeting Secretary of the Navy 
Charles Edison last week announced the 
celebration of Navy Day Oct. 27 (see 
cover). Due to defense exigencies, yards 
and industrial stations will be closed to the 
general public, but all vessels will full- 
dress ship, and naval armories will be 
open to inspection. During the week, a 
succession of radio addresses will be de- 
livered by Navy notables, including Rear 
Admiral Clark H. Woodward and Rear 
Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, former com- 
mander of the Asiatic Fleet. 

Established eighteen years ago in honor 
of President Theodore Roosevelt, first 
“big Navy” president, Navy Day will 
mark the 164th birthday of the service 
and the year of its greatest peacetime ex- 
pansion, since a budget of $900,000,000 is 
reportedly asked for 1941 (NEWwsweEEK, 
Oct. 23). But the question of a “two- 
ocean Navy,” often bandied in Congress, 
was squelched for the time being by the 
President, who dubbed the $2,800,000,000 
scheme a “pious idea” that would be better 
expressed by an “adequate” Navy, wheth- 
er it was based in one ocean or two. 

Meanwhile, the Army pressed forward 
on its own front. Maj. Gen. Daniel Van 
Voorhis, commander of the Fifth Corps 
Area, was detailed to assume supreme com- 
mand of the Canal Zone’s defense. With 
him went 1,150 troops of the Thirteenth 
Infantry. The War Department ordered 
12,000 war vehicles—$15,000,000 worth— 
for the winter maneuvers and indicated 
that Congress would be asked to approve 
the realignment of the Army into nine 
highly mobile corps of 40,000 men each. 

In the realm of Army aviation, it was 
reported that the Administration would 
apply for $100,000,000 more to build 500 
super-air-dreadnoughts, larger and with a 
greater cruising radius than the present 
12-ton, four-engined “super-bombers” that 
have a range of 2,000 miles and a cruising 
speed of more than 265 miles an hour. 


The Supreme Court 


Among actions taken by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on Monday 
were: 


{ Refusal to review a decision quashing 
Federal indictments obtained against the 
American Medical Association on charges 
it had suppressed group health insurance 
in violation of the Sherman antitrust law 
(Newsweek, Aug. 7). The Department of 
Justice said the case now would be brought 
before the Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, a step which had been omitted. 


{ Refusal to review an injunction against 
the sale in the United States of Adolf Hit- 
ler’s “Mein Kampf” which was granted to 
Houghton Mifflin Co. of Boston against 
Stackpole Sons and the Telegraph Press. 
Stackpole had argued that Hitler, born an 
Austrian, was “stateless” at the time he ap- 
plied for the copyright, therefore could not 
benefit from the copyright law (News- 
WEEK, June 19). 


{ Refusal to review a $4,331,509 suit which 
the British-American Tobacco Co. lost 
when it sought to collect compensation 
from the government for gold turned in in 
1933 at the old price of $20.67 an ounce. 





a Wide World 


Col. Knox wanted a panda 
Four-Footed Refugees 


If the war engulfs the Old World like 
Noah’s flood, the animal kingdom may find 
its Ark of refuge in the United States. 

Last week 37 blue-blooded war refugees 
arrived in New York aboard the liner 
American Trader—all of them foxhounds. 
Shipped from England at a cost of $7,000 
by their master, Maj. B. B. Scott, Master 
of Fox Hounds of the North Cotswood 
pack of Worcestershire, all but ten were 
sent to Mason Houghland at Brentwood, 
Tenn. Major Scott wrote his friend to 
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keep the dogs if he, the major, were called 
to the colors and killed. If the Briton sur- 
vived, however, he asked that Houghland 
let him have “one or two back to start 
again with—here or wherever I end up 
after the war.” 

From Chungking, China, came news 
that a three-month-old baby giant panda 
had been trapped in the Szechwan moun- 
tains in accordance with a request by Pub- 
lisher Frank Knox of The’ Chicago Daily 
News that a mate be found for the one 
already in the Brookfield Museum of Chi- 
cago. It will travel to Illinois under a spe- 
cial permit signed by H. H. Kung, Premier 
and Finance Minister of China. 





Refugee Woes 


Roosevelt Urges a Broadening 
of World Drive for Solution 


In March 1938, President Roosevelt in- 
itiated the Intergovernmental Committee 
on Political Refugees in a gigantic project 
to resettle multitudes of German Jews 
abroad. Representing 32 nations, the com- 
mittee set up headquarters in London, 
helped thousands find havens, and opened 
negotiations with Germany for proposed 
mass migrations to Northern Rhodesia, 
the Dominican Republic, British Guiana, 
and the Philippines. 

Last week, after fourteen months of 
labor, the I.C.P.R.’s executive committee 
sat down to luncheon in the White House 


to give Mr. Roosevelt a firsthand report on 


developments. The gist of this: owing to 
war, German negotiations had broken off; 
Britain and France had suspended financial 
assistance, and resettlements now were 
confined to mere infiltrations. The situa- 
tion, in effect, was desperate, with 200,000 
to 300,000 seeking new homes. 

Mr. Roosevelt readily agreed it was, 
urged intensification of efforts, and then 
sprang a surprise which gave Lord Winter- 
ton, British chairman, and Myron C. 
Taylor, American vice chairman, some- 
thing really serious to think about. What 
the committee was now undertaking, he 
said, was only a small-range project. The 
real big problem facing it was to prepare 
for 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 prospective 
refugees of the current war.* To this end, 
the President urged his guests to remem- 
ber the words written on the Statue of 
Liberty—paraphasing them with “Let us 
lift a lamp beside new golden doors and 
build new refuges for the tired, for the 
poor, for the huddled masses yearning to 
be free”—and recommended an immediate 
survey of undeveloped world areas, nam- 
ing as possibilities lands in Africa, the 





*After the World War, 9,500,000 _Tefugees, 
optants (those who had a chance to “opt” for 
peng). and resident aliens were repatri- 

ject alone involving exchange of 


aa 125 000 reeks for 360,000 Turks. 
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Americas, and Australasia. The committee 
promptly referred the plan to Britain, 
France, Brazil, Argentina, and the Nether- 
lands, and adjourned until Oct. 26. 

Meanwhile, officials ordered action to 
remove 60,000 German Jews stranded in 
Belgium, Switzerland, and the Nether- 
lands; decided to proceed at once to pre- 
pare mass migration projects in the Do- 
minican Republic and the Philippines 
(Mindanao Island), and studied appeals 
from American Jewish groups to rescue 
5,000,000 Eastern and Central European 
Jews. As committee members hustled off 
to New York financial conferences, word 
came from Rome that the Italian Govern- 
ment had agreed in principle to settle 
5,000,000 Jews in Ethiopia. 

The biggest refugee news of the week, 
however, concerned some hundreds of hur- 
ricane-tossed Americans and others fleeing 
across the Atlantic from the European war 
zone. A total of 7,300 citizens and aliens 
arrived in thirteen ships in a seven-day 
period. The worst storm casualty was the 
President Harding, hit off Newfoundland, 
which lost a man overboard and brought 
in 119 injured persons. 





Byrd’s Expedition 

An expedition headed by Lt. Charles 
Wilkes slipped out of Hampton Roads, 
Va., in August 1838, cruised around the 
South American coast to Australia, and 
dropped down to Antarctica. It sighted 
land which subsequently became famous 
as Wilkes Land, and in 1841 returned— 
the first government-financed cruise to the 
South Pole. 

Next week, with Rear Admiral Richard 
I. Byrd at its head, the government’s sec- 
ond sponsored expedition to Antarctica is 
scheduled to leave from Boston. The first 
vessel to go will be the Interior Depart- 
ment’s ice ship North Star, carrying many 
of the party’s 5,000 items of goods. The 
second, Byrd’s own Bear of Oakland, ex- 
pects to get away before Dec. 1. 

Leading his third voyage to the pole 
(the others were in 1928-30 and 1933-35) , 
the explorer expects to set up an east base 
at Alexander Land and a west base about 
100 miles east of the 150th meridian. He 
will remain until May 1941, testing min- 
erals, exploring 1,500 miles of ocean shore, 
mapping land, making strategic studies, 
directing scientific research, and conducting 
weather observations. His equipment in- 
cludes a 45,000-pound snow cruiser. 

Aside from scientific and exploration as- 
pects, the chief motive of the expedition 
is to occupy land already discovered to 
which the United States has thus far 
only reserved rights. To head off any 
foreign exploration projects, such as that 
reported planned by Germany last spring, 
Byrd will keep a set of men in the area in 
yearly shifts and consolidate America’s 
claims on the basis of colonization. 


Fair Finale 


Last spring Grover A. Whalen, presi- 
dent of the New York World’s Fair Corp., 
predicted that the “greatest show on 
earth” would draw 60,000,000 visitors, and 
from Treasure Island, San Francisco, Le- 
land Cutler, boss of the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition, echoed that the West 
Coast attraction would lure 20,000,000 
curious. Last week end, as chill winds 
whipped around the Trylon and Perisphere 
in Flushing Meadows, Long Island, turn- 
stiles totaled a round figure of 25,000,000. 
Golden Gate, though basking in a warm 
sun, still languished below the 10,000,000 
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Mermaid La Manna replaces Holm 
at the New York World’s Fair 
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mark. But with only a few days to go in 
1939 (the New York Fair closes Oct. 31; 
the San Francisco Exposition, Oct. 29), 
optimists already were looking ahead to 
1940. 

Whether there would be any 1940 for 
the Golden Gate show seemed problemati- 
cal last Friday when officials took to 
Federal court a tale of $4,606,914 debts 
and “intangible” assets. But aggressive 
businessmen, headed by Dan E. London, 
manager of the Hotel St. Francis, opened 
a drive for $1,650,00 and said they had 
promises of $700,000. 

New York’s future seemed more as- 
sured. Under a brand-new management, 
with Harvey D. Gibson, banker, as work- 
ing boss, Whalen as good-will ambassador 
abroad, and the affable Leo Casey running 
the publicity, the Flushing spectacle 
planned definitely to reopen May 25, a 
month later than this year. 

The most widely publicized change in 
the cast was a switch in Eleanors. Miss 
Holm, this year’s leading lady in Billy 
Rose’s top-hit Aquacade, will retire to 
marry her boss. Her place on the spring- 
board will be occupied next year by her 
understudy, Eleanor La Manna, 20-year- 
old daughter of a United States Cavalry 
officer. 





Row Over Reds 


Last month prominent Communists, in- 
cluding Earl Browder, general secretary 
of the American party, boasted to the 
Dies committee investigating un-American 
activities that they had visited Russia on 
forged United States passports (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 18). Last week Rep. J. Par- 
nell Thomas, New Jersey Republican 
member of the Dies committee, denounced 
Attorney General Frank Murphy for fail- 
ing to act against Browder. 

Commenting caustically on the “curious 
coincidence” whereby the Thomas charges 
were broadcast in a Republican National 
Committee release on the same day he 
received them, Murphy retorted: “The 
facts are that the department has been 
actively preparing this case and others 
for some time, and that it expects some 
decisive action in a few hours.” Within 
30 hours a Federal grand jury in New 
York indicted Browder on two counts— 
use of false passports in 1937 and in 1938. 





Gallup’s Growth 


“Do you think Federal spending for 
relief and recovery is too much, too little, 
or just right?” demanded Dr. George H. 
Gallup on Oct. 20, 1935. The American 
public-at-large replied “too much,” and 
Dr. Gallup obediently relayed the answer 
to 30 subscriber newspapers via his newly 
formed American Institute of Public 
Opinion. Last week, on his fourth anni- 
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versary, Dr. Gallup asked another ques- 
tion: “Which side do you want to see win 
the war?” The response was “the Allies,” 
and it went out to 98 newspapers as 
the accredited voice of American public 
opinion. 

Dr. Gallup, a hearty, tweedy Iowan, 
started his survey experimenting at the 
state university and, after getting a 
doctor’s degree, continued with his work 
by measuring reader interest for such 
papers as The St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
The Chicago Daily News. Finally he was 
called to New York to continue the same 
work for the Young & Rubicam advertis- 
ing agency—and to complete, at the same 
time, his dreams for the institute. 

During the institute’s life, more than 
1,000 questions have been asked—on sub- 
jects ranging from the anti-syphilis drive 
to Townsendism. Four answers have ap- 
peared weekly, at a yearly cost running 
up to nearly $250,000 during election 
years. (The project is financed by Gallup’s 
newspaper clients.) Through 700 picked 
field workers and an intricate system of 
tabulation, topped by the “reasoning mill” 
at Princeton, N.J., which sorts out the 
yeses and noes, plus weighted returns 
(classified by income, political _ beliefs, 
habitat, age, and sex), the Gallup men 
have managed to turn out ten-day rush 
bulletins that have never yet “picked the 
wrong horse.” They were only 6 percent- 


age points off on the 1936 Roosevelt — 


landslide—yet regarded even that as a 
“serious” error. 

But the institute’s fingers are crossed. 
It keeps track of all major trends in the 
country, filing them for reference, and is 
continually devising means to make its 
results foolproof. Two of its biggest prob- 
lems are phrasing questions so they cannot 
be misunderstood and guessing on electoral 
turnouts. But by next summer it will have 
at least four independent and individual 
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. . . Institute of Public Opinion’s ‘Reasoning Mill’ 


systems for checking purposes. “The first 
four years are the hardest,” Dr. Gallup 
grins. 


His Majesty’s Enemies 


The English Book of Common Prayer’s 
routine supplication that the King “may 
vanquish and overcome all his enemies” 
is repeated every Sunday in every parish 
of the Church of England. The Episcopal 
Church of the United States each Sunday 
says a similar prayer for the President. 
Last Sunday the rector of the President’s 
church at Hyde Park, N.Y., St. James’ 
Episcopal, switched supplications—and 
made headlines. 


The occasion was the dedication of a 
King James Bible presented to the parish 
by George VI of England in token of his 
visit last June, and the Rev. Frank R. 
Wilson explained that, since the Canadian 
rector at Campobello Island, N.B., always 
remembered the American President when 
the latter summered in New Brunswick, 
it seemed only fair to “use the Canadian 
form as a reciprocal courtesy.” Anyway, 
he explained the “King’s enemies” means 
his “spiritual enemies.” He had no idea 
he would be misunderstood. 

The Hyde Park congregation, aware 
that Germans are currently temporal ene- 
mies of His Britannic Majesty, noted that 
Mr. Roosevelt seemed neither surprised 
nor disturbed by the prayer. 
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RADIO 





Movie Makers Change Tune, 
Seeking Radio Spots Again 


Some months ago there were signs that 
a quarrel between movies and the radio 
was going to develop into a big battle. One 
shot in the war was the action of Darryl 
F. Zanuck, vice president of Twentieth 
Century-Fox, in ordering Tyrone Power 
out of the radio show Hollywood Play- 
house. A dud was M-G-M’s threat to pull 
its own stars—including Fanny Brice, 
Robert Young, and Frank Morgan—out of 
Maxwell House Coffee’s Good News pro- 
gram (Newsweek, Feb. 13, 20), which was 
never carried out. 

The nub of the fight was the attitude of 
movie-house operators. Faced by bad busi- 
ness, exhibitors screamed that they were 
suffering because the public was able to 
listen to movie favorites over loudspeakers 
at home, and because a lot of movie stars 
didn’t seem able to siphon their glamour 
through the microphone, hence were ac- 
tually damaging their box-office personali- 
ties. 

The Independent Theater Owners Asso- 
ciation continues to feel that way about it, 
but there were signs in Hollywood last 
week that the movie producers still yearned 
for the radio. One straw in the wind was 
the news that M-G-M was seeking a radio 
bidder for its Andy Hardy screen serial, 
with an asking price of $15,000 a week for 
a packaged program. Another—and bigger 
one—was announcement of a new radio 
feature to be called Movie Night, a co- 
operative scheme in which different movie 
companies will offer radio listeners con- 
densations of current screen hits. 

Directed by Bill Bacher, and featuring 
the stars appearing in each picture selected, 
these Movie Night shows will be tie-ups 
with outstanding variety hours on the 
radio. The first cracker out of this box 
will be a broadcast of “Drums Along the 
Mohawk,” with Claudette Colbert and 
Henry Fonda—a half-hour feature on the 
Kate Smith hour Nov. 3. The second will 
be featured on the Texaco hour, and others 
will follow on other hours, with Louella 
Parsons serving as mistress of ceremonies 
on each occasion. 

A third tie-up between screen and radio 
was also announced last week: a tri-weekly 
broadcast by Hedda Hopper. Starting Nov. 
6, this program will dramatize the lives of 
movie stars, some of whom are eventually 
expected to appear in person. 





Elliott’s Revolt 


On Oct. 7, Elliott Roosevelt announced 
in his newscast that he would disregard 
the National Association of Broadcasters’ 
ban on the sale of time for discussion of 
controversial issues. The NAB protested 
to the Mutual Broadcasting System, over 


which Roosevelt’s talks are heard. Though 
he assured Mutual he would try to stay in 
bounds, last week Roosevelt answered with 
his own protest and withdrew from the 
NAB those Texas State Network stations 
which he owns or manages. He defended 
the right of such speakers as Father 
Coughlin to buy radio time. 





BOOKS 





Gene Fowler in Java: 
Novel Grows Out of a Ruse 
Worked on the Japanese 


No one can call the turn on Gene Fow- 
ler—not even Gene Fowler. A figure of 
legend, whose capers have long endeared 
him to journalistic anecdotists, the author 
of “The Great Mouthpiece” and “Timber- 
line” has always been a man of surprises. 
Recently he sprung one on himself, and 
thereby hangs a novel. 

On a world cruise last year, the fabulous 
Fowler became so enamored of the island 
of Java that he overstayed his allotted 
four days and left three weeks later only 
because he had to. The next stop was 
Japan, where the traveler was caught in a 
snarl of ‘Nipponese red tape and subjected 
to a thorough questioning. The officials 
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were very curious about the 6-foot Amer- 
ican and wanted to know everything 
about him. 

What did he do? “TI write,” said Fowler. 
What was he writing? “A novel,” answered 
Fowler, thinking fast, “about Java.” He 
began to outline the plot of his new work 
(undreamed of until then) and made quite 
a little story out of it. After the question- 
ing ended, the author found he had be- 
come interested in the story. He sat down 
and hammered it out. The book is pub- 
lished this week, called ILtusion 1n Java. 
It’s an absorbing story—a bit of folklore 
picked up on the island and developed, 
with considerable skill, into a novel—and 
it’s good. 

In the village of Rindi, described by 
the town-bred Javanese as a “little 
stench,” lived a peasant youth named 
Ajoks with a God-given talent for music. 
His instrument was the bonan—a primi- 
tive kettledrum; on it he could make such 
melody that one’s emotions nearly burst. 
Ajoks was poor. He couldn’t marry the 
girl of his heart, and the chances that he’d 
ever play in the royal gamelan (orchestra) 
before the Regent were passing slim. But 
Ajoks had his dreams, of being a great 
player, of riding in a coach and being ad- 
dressed in high Javanese like a personage. 
And fate, in the guise of a crippled bull, 
put Ajoks on the road to these rewards of 
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Teleflight: Because television impulses don’t bend with the curvature 
of the earth, they reach a ‘jumping-off’ place at the horizon, limiting 
their range to 50 miles. But last week pictures from the RCA-NBC sta- 
tion W2XBS ix New York were seen in Washington, 203 miles away. 
Reason: the receiver was in an airplane 21,600 feet above the capital. 
The audience in the plane—mostly newspaper men—saw and heard 
David Sarnoff, president of RCA (right, inset), and W. A. Patterson, 
president of United Air Lines, broadcast greetings from Radio City. 
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genius—and to final disillusion. (InLuston 
n JAVA. 303 pages, 50,000 words. Random 
House, New York. $2.50.) 





Morley’s Working Girl 


Christopher Morley, of the pipe and 
tweed jacket, who writes as easily as other 
men breathe, is a multiple-threat man—a 
punster, whimsey monger, parodist and 
prosodist, a lit’ry gagster and a light ver- 
sifier whose wit often wags the doggerel. 
But when he comes to write a novel, this 
latter-day Elizabethan’s engaging arts play 
tricks on him; what should be a study in 
character turns out just another Morley 
field day. 

A perfect illustration of this is Morley’s 
new novel. Kirry Foy.e is supposed to 
be a personally conducted tour through the 
mind of a Philadelphia-Irish lass who was 
born on the offside of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad tracks and fell in love with a 
young cricket-playing toff of an old Decla- 
ration of Independence family. Kitty is 
pretty and clever; she has a fund of homely 
wisdom inherited from her night-watchman 
father. She admits the reader to the most 
intimate recesses of her psyche and tells all 
about the humors and vapors of adoles- 
cence and young womanhood in what 
Morley imagines to be working-girl ver- 
nacular. 

The trouble with Kitty is that she 
sounds suspiciously like a foil for Kit 
Morley. All those shrewd digs at Philadel- 
phia’s upper bracketeers, those deft lit- 
erary allusions, that expert tear jerking, 
and the inside gags (averaging two a para- 
graph) about life and love—if that’s the 
way working girls talk and think, they 
ought to be writing their own books. 
(Kirry Foyrie. 340 pages, 90,000 words. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. $2.50.) 





As Foreigners View Us 


In a new book, out this week, fifteen 
foreign newspaper correspondents _ sta- 
tioned in the United States give their 
views on Americans and the American way 
of life. The writers, each of whom worked 
independently of the other, vary greatly in 
their political opinions and in their points 
of view. All of them like the United States; 
most seem to welcome the opportunity for 
blowing off a little steam. Here are some 
samples: 


{Raoul de Roussy de Sales (France), 
correspondent for Paris-Soir: “One often 
hears Americans say that this country is 
threatened with a Communist revolution 
or a Fascist coup d’état. Nothing is more 
improbable. What actually threatens this 
country is too much impermeability to 
the influx of new ideas.” 


{ Antonio Iglesias (Mexico), correspond- 
ent for El Universal Grafico, Mexico City: 









aa 
Disraeli 


Morley is still Morley 
“How law abiding you are! ... Why, even 
your politicians obey traffic rules!” 

§ Gian Gaspare Napolitano (Italy), cor- 
respondent for Il Messagero, Rome: “The 
country is rich, the people are poor.” 


q¢ Yasuo E. Muraoka (Japan), corre- 
spondent for the Hochi Shimbun, Tokyo: 
“The rest of the world is looking to see 
what you will do next, and to copy your 
successes.” (You Americans. Edited by 
B. P. Adams. 348 pages, 98,000 words. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. $2.50.) 





Two Presidents 


This week come two biographies of 
Americans, both from Ohio, both stalwarts 
of the Republican party, but otherwise 
having little in common except the fact 
that, at separate times, both were occu- 
pants of the White House. They are Wil- 
liam Howard Taft and Warren G. Hard- 
ing. It is interesting to note that each 
man gets a biographical treatment in keep- 
ing with his character. 

Henry F. Pringle, whose one-volume 
“Theodore Roosevelt” won the Pulitzer 
Prize for biography, takes two volumes to 
do justice to T.R.’s immediate successor. 
His Tue Lire anp Times or Wit11AM 
Howarp Tart is a careful and leisurely 
recounting of the Ohioan’s career, from his 
school days in Cincinnati to his last years 
on the Supreme Court bench. 

IncreDIBLE Era, which is Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams’ title for his life of Harding, is 
in an altogether different tempo. There is 
less of family background because there 
was less in actuality. The author, a veteran 
of the old New York Morning Sun and 
of McClure’s magazine in its great days, 
gives full rein to his muckraking talent, 
but his book is in no sense a smear. Hard- 


ing’s era was a racier time in Washington 
than Taft’s day; the “Ohio Gang” was in 
the saddle; the Jazz Age had begun, and 
Prohibition was just reeling into position. 
Adams sees his central character as a figure 
of tragedy; his portrait of a weak, good- 
natured man caught in a political mael- 
strom and mercifully saved by death is 
unforgettable. (Tue Lire anp Trmes or 
Wurm Howarp Tarr. Two volumes, 
1,106 pages, 368,000 words. Illustrations, 
appendix, bibliography, index. Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York. $7.50. Increprs.e 
Era. 457 pages, 152,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, bibliography, index. Houghton Mif- 
flin, Boston. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


America’s House or Lorps. By Harold 
L. Ickes. 214 pages, 51,000 words. Index. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. $1.50. An 
amplification of Secretary Ickes’ well- 
known and critical views on the American 
press. 


Tue Fate or Man. By H. G. Wells. 263 
pages, 55,000 words. Notes. Alliance, New 
York. $2.50. The “immediate possibilities” 
in store for all of us as envisaged by an old 
envisager—for example: “Mankind which 
began in a cave and behind a windbreak 
will end in the disease-soaked ruins of a 
slum.” 


Tue British War Bive Book. 251 
pages, 150,000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York. $1.50. All the official docu- 
ments between Germany and the British 
Government on the events leading up to 
Britain’s declaration of war on Sept. 3, in- 
cluding the startling secret dispatches of 
Sir Nevile Henderson revealing his con- 
versations with Hitler and other high Nazis 
(Newsweek, Oct. 2). 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Town Criep Murpver. By Leslie 
Ford. 279 pages. Scribners, New York. $2. 
The author abandons Grace Latham, 
widow, for Lucy Randolph, spinster, as her 
narrator—and a good narrator Lucy is. 
She tells the tale of Melusina Yardley, 
whose family pride was so intense that 
she would rather have forced her niece 
Faith into a loveless marriage than permit 
the Restoration project to repair her home 
in Williamsburg, Va. An opportune mur- 
der and a personable Yankee save Faith 
and Melusina’s face. 


Tus Is Wuat Haprenen. By Tod Clay- 
more. 301 pages. Simon & Schuster, New 
York. $2. An engaging story of how Tod 
Claymore, tennis player as well as author 
and hero, motored up to Northern Eng- 
land for a few matches and found himself 
mixed up in a double murder. Amusingly 
told, with a good twist at the end. 
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One College, 13,700 Students: 
Brooklyn Gets New President 


Brooklyn is only one of New York 
City’s five boroughs, but it could be a 
metropolis in its own right: it has a big- 
ger population (2,792,000) than any other 
American city except Chicago. But not 
until nine years ago were Brooklynites 
blessed with a free municipal college of 
their own. In 1930, the New York Board of 
Higher Education began schooling Brook- 
lyn College’s boys and girls in offices and 
lofts in the downtown business section. 
Two years ago the college shifted to a 
more scholarly atmosphere: a $7,100,000 
campus and five buildings in residential 
Flatbush. 

Today, with 13,700 students and a facul- 
ty of more than 500, Brooklyn College is 
the biggest school of its kind in the United 
States. Its arts-and-sciences enrollments 
outnumber those of Barnard, Columbia, 
Williams, Amherst, Colgate, Smith, Vas- 
sar, Mount Holyoke, and Princeton com- 
bined. 

Last week the job of handling this vast 
enterprise was formally entrusted to a 
brilliant young economist—Harry D. Gi- 
deonse, 38, a Hollander who came to Amer- 
ica at 3, studied at Columbia, married a 
Swiss, taught in Geneva, and, in 1930, 
settled down as associate professor at the 
University of Chicago. He quit Chicago a 
year ago, after considerable wrangling with 
President Robert M. Hutchins: Gideonse 
(pronounced Gideons) thought Hutchins’ 
pedagogy too bookish and intellectual, and 
he made no bones about saying so. He 
then took a comfortable job as professor 
at Barnard. When offered the $17,500-a- 
year Flatbush post, he mulled it over for 
two months before deciding to accept 
what he called Brooklyn’s “challenge.” 

The Dies committee has pictured Brook- 
lyn College’s 7,700 men and 6,000 women 
as “dominated by Reds.” But Gideonse 
says the truth of the matter is that they’re 
less rah-rah and more grown-up than most 
collegians. In fact, he considers the college 
a trifle too intellectual. He thinks Brook- 
lyn could easily build up the best band in 
the country and a crack football team 
(this year’s team has won one game and 
lost four so far) . 

At his formal installation, the tall, 
good-looking president told the gowned 
delegates from 250 other colleges he still 
had no respect for the Hutchins brand of 
intellectualism: “No college can live by 
training mind alone . . . Talent . . . must 
now be shifted from sheer cultivation of 
intellectual virtues to education for the 
whole man, for men as ‘knowers and doers 
and appreciators’.” And he begged the stu- 
dents to remember B.C.’s size: “If we go 
slow—and if we seem somewhat imperson- 
al—keep the arithmetic in mind.” 
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Dr. Gideonse of Brooklyn College 
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Barnard’s 50 Years 


Barnard College was born at a time 
when most educators believed woman’s 
place was in the home or in a genteel fe- 
male seminary. It began with some twenty 
students, a six-course curriculum, and a 
narrow brownstone home in New York. 
Today Barnard, part of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has an enrollment of nearly 1,000, 
a proportionate campus and curriculum, 
and a leading position among Eastern 
women’s colleges. Beginning its 50th an- 
niversary celebration last week, the col- 
lege sponsored a new book in which the 
story of Barnard’s successful struggle 
against collegiate anti-feminism is matter- 
of-factly told by two early alumnae. (Bar- 
naRD Coiuiece. THe First Firry Years. 
By Alice Duer Miller and Susan Myers. 194 
pages, 43,000 words. Illustrations, index. 
Columbia University Press, New York. $2.) 


Smith College Head 


After Dr. William Allan Neilson reached 
70 and retired from the presidency of 
Smith College, the board of trustees— 
headed by Dr. Neilson—appointed as act- 
ing president Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, 
widow of the former Ambassador to 
Mexico, and mother of Mrs. Charles A. 
Lindbergh (Newsweek, Aug. 28). The 
prominent Smith alumna took office after 
agreeing to serve until Dr. Neilson’s per- 
manent successor was chosen. 

Last week that choice became known: 
46-year-old Herbert John Davis, chairman 
of the English department at Cornell Uni- 
versity. In many ways his career parallels 
that of the popular Dr. Neilson: both were 
born in the British Isles and educated 
there: Davis at Oxford, Neilson at Edin- 
burgh; both taught in Canada—Davis at 
Toronto University, Neilson at Upper Can- 
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ada College; and both are professors of 
English literature (Neilson specializes in 
Shakespeare’s works, while Davis’ chief 
literary concern is editing the works of 
Jonathan Swift) . 

Meanwhile—pending consultation with 
Cornell authorities over Davis’ release— 
Mrs. Morrow will continue as Smith’s act- 
ing president. 





MUSIC 





Additional Symphonies Join 
Season’s Orchestral Parade 


With numerous orchestras already em- 
barked on their new winter seasons (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 16), two more leading en- 
sembles—the National Symphony of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the Detroit Symphony 
—are taking the spotlight this week. 

Since the Detroit Symphony was 
founded in 1914 it has given 3,555 con- 
certs, more than 500 of them on tour and 
some 960 in the Ford Sunday Evening 
Hour and other broadcasts. In keeping 
with the magnitude of such a record, the 
85-man orchestra is moving into larger 
quarters this year, celebrating on Oct. 26 
the opening of its 26th season by ap- 
pearing in the 4,000-odd-seat Masonic 
Auditorium—more than double the size of 
Orchestra Hall, where it has played pre- 
viously. In harmony with the symphony’s 
big record is this season’s enlarged roster 
of top-flight soloists—crowned by such 
names as Menuhin, Rachmaninoff, and 
Marian Anderson—who will deck the 
twenty-week series of concerts. Conductors 
will be Franco Ghione and Victor Kolar. 

The National Symphony, one of the 
youngest major orchestras in the country, 
celebrates on Oct. 29 the opening of its 
ninth regular season. Under the direction 
of Hans Kindler, the orchestra will offer 
twenty concerts in Constitution Hall with 
a dozen leading soloists participating and 
eleven students’ concerts performed in half 
a dozen high schools in and around the 
capital. The orchestra will also make a 40- 
engagement tour from Florida to Ohio be- 
tween Nov. 2 and Apr. 7. 

Featured among various works to be 
accorded an American premiére by the 
group are a Haydn symphony (unearthed 
by Kindler last June in the British Mu- 
seum), an orchestral suite, “Uriel Acosta,” 
by Karol Rathaus, Polish-born composer 
now living in this country, and a “Smetana 
Suite” by a 36-year-old German, Gunter 
Raphael. The National Symphony’s unique 
record in the large number of American 
compositions it has premiéred will also be 
given a boost with the world premiéres of 
works by two Washingtonians: Mary 
Howe’s “Castellano,” a two-piano concerto, 
and LaSalle Spier’s “Seven Visions.” 


{ On Nov. 3, the St. Louis Symphony is 
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SEE THE BEAUTIFUL CHRYSLER FOR 1940 AT THE AUTOMOBILE SHOWS! 


Announced only a few weeks ago, the beautiful Chrysler for 1940 


is America’s most talked-about car. From coast to coast, 


motorists are saying ... ‘*Chrysler is the year’s smartest auto- 
ying y 


mobile!” . . . “The year’s most thrilling performer!” .. . 


“Biggest advance in engineering and design!” . . . *History’s 


greatest Chrysler!” . . . “Biggest dollar’s worth in style, power, 


comfort and quality!” Ask the nearest Chrysler dealer for a ride. 


A BEAUTY IN DESIGN! Flowing, 
modern lines from stem to 
stern ...a single unit of beau- 
tiful and harmonious design. 


A BEAUTY FOR ROOMI Longer 
eae <5 . Seats like divans 
. doors like house doors! 
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A BEAUTY IN APPOINTMENTS! 
An exquisite new instrument 
panel of moulded plastic. . 
smart as a jeweler’s window 
. even handsomer than the 
prize- winning Chrysler panel 
of 1939! Smart new hardware! 


A BEAUTY FOR COMFORT! Scien- 
tific weight distribution gives 
the Floating Ride, Passengers 
cradled at the center of bal- 
ance, between the wheels. 





The Craft of Avedis Zildjian, Master Cymbal Maker 
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After Zildjian’s secret alloy has been mized, the metal This machine then trims the edges and 
is hammered to the approximate thickness required the cymbal begins to take shape 
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The rough instrument is next put into an annealing furnace The annealed discs are 
(the time for this process has long been a Zildjian secret ) carefully beaten out by hand 








Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
Final process: the cymbal is The Zildjian signature, mark Zildjian himself, present head 
machine scraped and burnished of the genuine instrument of a 316-year-old business 
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scheduled to open its season in the Opera 
House of the Municipal Auditorium—a 
gala anniversary, the 60th, for the orches- 
tra, and a ninth anniversary for the con- 
ductor, Vladimir Golschmann. 





Cymbal Specialist 

The cymbal is one of the most ancient 
of all percussion instruments; it dates 
back to Babylonia and Assyria and was al- 
ready old in that day when the Psalmist 
admonished worshipers to “Praise Him 
upon the loud cymbals; praise Him upon 
the high sounding cymbals.” Since then 
the clash of a pair of cymbals has been a 
prime device for turning a musical climax, 
and in the scores of such master colorists 
as Wagner and Tchaikowsky, it is a tonal 
flame that sweeps the whole orchestra. 

If the lineage of the cymbal is ancient, so 
is that of one of its principal makers to- 
day. More than 300 years ago, in what 
was then Constantinople but is now 
Istanbul, an Armenian family named 
Zildjian took up the manufacture of cym- 
bals, developing secret processes of tem- 
pering and hammering that were handed 
down from generation to generation. (The 
name Zildjian, in fact, means “son of a 
cymbal maker.”) About 90 years ago Avedis 
Zildjian introduced his handiwork through- 
out Europe, and before long his house 
enjoyed a virtual world monopoly of the 
business—a record illustrated by the fact 
that such orchestras as the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony and the NBC Sym- 
phony use imported Zildjians from 25 to 
60 years old. 

Some years ago the family emigrated 
to America, and last week the eldest son 
of the present generation, also named 
Avedis Zildjian, was continuing the fam- 
ily tradition in his workshop at Quincy, 
Mass., just outside Boston. While guard- 
ing precious family secrets, he permitted 
NewsweEEK to look in on the general pro- 
ceedings, as shown in the pictures on the 
opposite page. 

Although there are other domestic man- 
ufacturers of cymbals, such as Zenjian and 
Stanople, the name Zildjian is recognized 
as a hallmark in the business. This fact is 
not only established by the use of Zild- 
jian cymbals in virtually all the front-name 
popular bands today—Benny Goodman’s, 
Paul Whiteman’s, and Gene Krupa’s, 
among them—but is emphasized by the 
United States Government’s acceptance of 
Zildjian’s standards in its specifications for 
bids on cymbals: “Avedis Zildjian or 
equal.” 





RECORD WEEK 


Cuopin—Sonata in B flat minor. (Ed- 
ward Kilenyi. Three 12-inch Columbia 
records in album, $5.) The young Ameri- 
can pianist’s recording of the most famous 








Sequence from ‘Ninotchka’ 


At last—Garbo laughs 
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of the Pole’s three sonatas (containing the 
funeral march) succeeds and in several 
points supersedes the recent reading by 
Alfred Cortot. A mazurka is tossed in for 
full measure. 


Mozart—Jupiter Symphony (Vienna 
Philharmonic under Bruno Walter. Four 
12-inch Victor records in album, $5.75) 
and Flute Concerto (Marcel Moyse, flaut- 
ist, with orchestra under Piero Coppolo. 
Two 12-inch Victor records in album, 
$3.50) . Next to the G minor, the Jupiter is 
the most beloved as well as the last of 
Mozart’s 41 symphonies. The concerto is 
No. 2 in D major, written ten years earlier. 
Both are grouped in Victor’s new “Con- 
noisseur’s Corner.” 


The melody of the spoken word in both 
poetry and drama is exhibited effectively 
by two current albums of literature. For 
poetry lovers, the English actress Edith 
Evans has issued The Voice of Poetry, Vol. 
1, containing 30 readings from Shakespeare 
to Masefield (six 10-inch Columbia records 
in album, $6). Raymond Massey offers five 
crucial scenes from Robert E. Sherwood’s 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois; these include Lin- 
coln’s proposal to Ann Rutledge, his reply 
to Douglas, and his farewell to Spring- 
field (three 12-inch Victor records in al- 
bum, $3.50) . 


In the popular field: Assisted by John 
Scott Trotter and Victor Young’s orches- 
tra, Bing Crosby Cowboy Songs offer a 
dozen tunes of trail and saddle (six 10- 
inch Decca records in album, $2.60) . Eddie 
Le Baron’s orchestra plays An Album of 
Congas (five 10-inch Decca records, $3) . 








ENTERTAINMENT 





Greta Garbo’s Giggles: 
Taciturn Star Laughs in Tale 
of Converted Commissars 


The same exploitation department that 
ballyhooed “Camille” with the torrid 
promise that “Garbo Loves Robert Tay- 
lor” announces with pride and appropriate 
awe that “Garbo Laughs” in NinotcuKa. 
The Swedish star is further advertised as 
singing, dancing, flirting, and blushing. 
More important is the fact that, with this 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer film, the actress 
makes a highly successful transition from 
dramatics to sophisticated comedy. 

While Melchior Lengyel’s story, as 
adapted by Charles Brackett, Billy Wilder, 
and Walter Reisch, scores a point for Com- 
munism by casting Greta Garbo as 
Ninotchka, a loyal Comrade and Commis- 
sar, the Bolsheviks come in for an other- 
wise unmerciful ragging. When an exiled 
Grand Duchess (Ina Claire) learns that 
three members of the Soviet Board of 
Trade are in Paris to dispose of her con- 
fiscated jewels, she sets Count Leon (Mel- 
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THEATER WEEK 





According to the advance reports 
wafted down from Boston, the Hart- 
Kaufman comedy, THe Man Wuo 
Came To DINNER, was so excessively 
hilarious that it made “Hellzapoppin” 
look like something by Tolstoi. Accord- 
ing to the newspaper reviews, now that 
it has opened in New York, it is even 
more excessively hilarious than Boston 
said it was. It is a funny show, but 
hardly as funny as all that. Based on 
the life, times, and acerbities of the 


discovering the remarkable literary 
genius of Mr. James Hilton and broad- 
casting it to the eternal glory of inter- 
national belles lettres, it is a mixture 
of first-rate spoofing and some that is 
mathematically considerably lower in 
the scale. There are moments when it 
reaches luxuriant sardonic heights, as 
in the lampoon of Mr. Noel Coward’s 
musical and lyrical virtuosity, but a 
certain monotony, perhaps inevitable 
§ because of the nature of the exhibit’s 
intrinsic scheme, seizes upon the play 
now and again and gives it the oc- 
casional aspect of a twice-told comic 
story. 

This monotony is doubtless due to 
the circumstance that the play’s inter- 
locutor is compelled to remain seated in 
a wheel-chair, save for a moment or 
two, throughout the entire evening. Al- 
though Dr. Edgar Montillon Woolley, 
by virtue of his dire training in his pre- 
vious Yale professorship incarnation, 
succeeds waggishly in relieving a share 
of the sedentary static, it is a tough job 
the playwrights ask of any actor, as 
Ethel Barrymore might tell them from 
her experience in “The Shadow” and 
“Whiteoaks,” as Barry Fitzgerald 
might tell them from his in “The White 
Steed,” and as even a dozen last act 
dying stock company Cyranos might 
also confide to them. Prof. Woolley de- 
serves their wholesale esteem. And the 
show, though it, like “Pericles,” Danish 
beer, and this kind of dramatic criti- 
cism, isn’t all it might be, is still genial- 
ly sufficient unto its purposes. 


Mz. Gilbert Miller, its producer, 
himself critically best derogates Lap1es 
Anp GENTLEMEN by observing to me 
that his program betrays the bizarre 
fact that it is a comedy derived from 
a drama, which is something like trying 
to get a laugh out of a broken leg. The 
drama in point was the work of a 
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Good, Bad, And Girls 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


critic who achieved undying fame in’ 


Hungarian hack playwright, Ladislas 
Bus-Fekete, currently in artistic opera- 
tion as a Hollywood movie scenario 
writer. The comedy distilled from it is 
the work of those two more celebrated 
movie scenario writers, the Messrs. 
Hecht and MacArthur. What they have 
in combination managed, to the em- 
barrassment of the best of American 
actresses, Helen Hayes, is a stage ex- 
hibit that gives the impression of hav- 
ing been designed to kill time until the 
arrival of ten-thirty and the personal 
appearance of Ann Sheridan. 

To discover Miss Hayes dissipating 
her professional standing on any such 
stale jury-room delicatessen is far from 
pleasant. A paraphrase of a line of 
twaddlespiels running from “Ladies Of 
the Jury” to “Good Men and True,” 
it is full to the brim of such ancient 
jocosities as confusing Shakespearean 
and Biblical quotations, designating a 
cemetery “the world of tomorrow,” and 
having the baseball-fan husband of a 
woman enceinte urge her to look at 
pictures of Joe DiMaggio. Its hypo- | 
thetical tender sentiment brings its | 
lovers stereotypedly to romeoandjuliet 
themselves on a couple of adjoining 
Dodie Smith “Autumn Crocus” bal- 
conies, to gabble wistfully of Florence 
and Rome in the moonlight, and with 
endearing camaraderie to find their in- 
tellectual and emotional identity in a 
mutual admiration of Conrad, Puccini, 
and minute steak. And its drama re- 
sorts to such gamy devices as having 
the heroine read the evidence against 
the accused in two ways in order to 
demonstrate a meaning the jurors over- 
looked and as having her suddenly pre- 
tend to faint in order to prove to a 
doubter that the accused, like the 
doubter, might conceivably have been 
caught off guard by his wife’s jump to 
her death. In a word, filmschmutz. 


The latest Abbott toe and tune 
show, Too Many Girts, again has to 
thank the meritorious twain, Rodgers 
and Hart, and the decorative canary, 
Marcy Wescott, for its claim upon the 
attention. The melodies of Rodgers, 
the lyrics of Hart, and the whoo of the 
lovely Wescott atone liberally for what 
shortcomings the exhibit otherwise 
clearly has, including a book that 
Haldeman-Julius wouldn’t publish even 





for his customary nickel. 
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International 


In a new play: Helen Hayes 


vyn Douglas) on their trail with an in- 
junction. Far from relying on the law, the 
titled playboy exposes the Russians to the 
counterpropaganda of Paris night life. He 
is gloating over three converts to capital- 
ism as Ninotchka arrives in Paris to dis- 
cipline her erring compatriots. 

Ninotchka wears a dead pan for bour- 
geois blandishments when she takes over 
the job of transmuting base jewels into 


precious tractors; love, she holds, is a mat- 


ter of chemistry, and the Count is merely 
a decorative remnant of a doomed civiliza- 
tion. But it is spring—as usual—in Paris, 
and perhaps the Count was a little tired of 
the Duchess. Anyway, the result is a clear- 
cut victory for cupid over the Kremlin. 
By way of extra complication, the authors 
send their heroine back to Russia after she 
has learned to love and laugh, but a little 
further capitalistic boring-from-within sees 
the lovers reunited and four Commissars 
forever strayed from the Soviet fold. 

Although it is staged by Ernst Lubitsch, 
not all of “Ninotchka” is subtle and so- 
phisticated. The film broadens at the base 
with a trio of low-comedy Commissars 
played by Sig Rumann, Felix Bressart, and 
Alexander Granach; and much of the 
lampooning of Soviet ways borders on 
farce. But at its best, aided by some witty 
dialogue; a knowing cast, and the lighter 
moments of a transformed Garbo, the film 
sparkles with the subtle innuendo and 
satirical “touches” that are the trade mark 
of a Lubitsch comedy. 
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Gangster Drama Again 


In story outline and action content THE 
Roarinc TWENTIEs is a throwback to the 
old cycle of gangster melodramas. When 
the Armistice sends Eddie Bartlett (James 
Cagney) back from France, Prohibition 
has opened up a new field for the enter- 
prising and the jobless; and, after serving 
an apprenticeship as a runner of bath-tub 
gin, Eddie battles and highjacks his way 
to the rank of big shot in the thriving 
racket. But in the end it is the stock-mar- 
ket crash and an impulsive gesture of 
knight errantry, rather than the law, that 
stop Eddie’s violent career. 

Competently directed by Raoul Walsh 
and acted by a cast that includes Gladys 
George, Humphrey Bogart, Priscilla Lane, 
and Jeffery Lynn, the episodic narrative 
of this Warner Brothers production is no 
more than an adequate framework to set 
off another of Cagney’s expert underworld 
characterizations. Otherwise, “The Roar- 
ing Twenties” differs from its innumerable 
prototypes in that its author, Mark Hel- 
linger, evokes his reminiscences of New 
York of the 20s to people his story with 
admittedly composite characterizations of 
men and women he knew and to document 
it with the songs, synthetic Scotch, and 
speakeasy atmosphere of a lawless and al- 
ready nostalgic era. 





Slapstick Epic 

In contrast to “The Roaring Twenties,” 
Tue Hovusexkeeprer’s DauGuter takes its 
gangsters and their worries about as seri- 
ously as a Keystone Comedy cop took his 
rattling patrol buggy or a damsel in dis- 
tress. And Hal Roach, acting as the 
producer and director, returns to his own 
and Mack Sennett’s first principles of 
screen humor to apply the slapstick to this 
adaption of Donald Henderson Clarke’s 
novel, 

The story of “The Housekeeper’s 
Daughter” doesn’t move very far in any 
one direction, but it kicks up its heels con- 
siderably in passing a given comedy point. 
Involved in such slap-happy hokum as as- 
sorted gangsters, reporters, haphazard 
murder and mayhem, and a rooftop battle 
with rockets and roman candles are Joan 
Bennett, Peggy Wood, Adolphe Menjou, 
William’ Gargan, Mare Lawrence, John 
Hubbard, and Donald Meek. 

In general their efforts make as little 
sense as Hal Roach intended, and almost 
as much amusement as he overworked to 
achieve. 





SCREEN OPENINGS- 


Ar tHe Circus (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): Abandoning their recent unsuc- 
cessful efforts to hew to a story line, the 
Marx Brothers—Groucho, Chico, and Har- 
po—return to the zany technique of their 





“Horsefeathers” and “Animal Crackers” to 
turn out a first-rate demonstration of 
crackbrained entertainment. A story of 
sorts, presenting Kenny Baker as the 
owner of an insolvent circus, is laughed 
under by a swift and steady barrage of 
gags—old, new, and typically Marx-made. 
Florence Rice, Nat Pendleton, Margaret 
Dumont, Eve Arden. 


On Your Toes (Warner Brothers): Thé 
diligent cooperation of a good cast does 
little to brighten this tedious adaptation 
of the popular Rodgers and Hart musical 
of three seasons ago. The story of a vaude- 
ville hoofer (Eddie Albert) who becomes 
involved with a wacky Russian ballet 
troupe has its moments, however, in the 
fine dancing of Zorina, and the satirical 
ballet, “Slaughter on Tenth Avenue.” Alan 
Hale, James Gleason, Queenie Smith, 
Leonid Kinskey, Erik Rhodes, Frank 
McHugh. 





ART 





Americans Sweep Majority 
of Carnegie Show Awards 


In spite of the war, foreign artists are 
heavily represented in the 1939 Carnegie 
International Exhibition of Paintings, 
which opened in Pittsburgh last week. 
They have 243 paintings, as against 105 
by Americans. The jury also included for- 
eign artists—Hipolito Hidalgo de Caviedes 
of Spain and the English portrait painter 
Gerald Brockhurst—as well as the New 
Yorkers Eugene Speicher and Edward 
Hopper and the Carnegie Institute’s di- 
rector of fine arts, Homer Saint-Gaudens, 
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who as in other years served as chairman. 
Despite this great foreign representation, 
Alexander Brook of New York—whose 
wife is the satiric artist Peggy Bacon— 
won the coveted $1,000 first prize for his 
landscape “Georgia Jungle.” 

Americans walked off with four of the 
seven other prizes. Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s 
“Lay Figure—1938” took the $600 second 
award; Raphael Soyer got second honor- 
able mention and $300 far “Bus Passen- 
gers”; Aaron Bohrod of Chicago, whose 
first one-man show in two years opens this 
week at the Associated American Artists 
galleries in New York, won third hon- 
orable mention and $200 for “Desert- 
ed Houses, Wyoming,” and Ernest Fiene 
took fourth mention and $100 for a city- 
scape. 

Foreign winners, fewer than usual this 
year, included Marc Chagall, Russian-born 
Parisian whose typical fantasy, “The Be- 
trothed,” took the $500 third prize; the 
Spanish surrealist Mariano Andreu, who 
won first honorable mention and $400 with 
“The Duel With One’s Self”; and Maurice 
Brianchon of Paris, whose “Flowers on a 
Red Table” captured the $300 Allegheny 
County Garden Club prize. The ex- 
hibition also includes a one-man show 
of 22 oils by the French classicist André 
Derain. 

Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of the 
exhibition, has already announced that the 
annual will be discontinued for the dura- 
tien of the war (it wasn’t held between 
1915 and 1919, either). This means that 
Americans, already caught in the upsurge 
of an unprecedented art-consciousness, 
must look for the future to their own 
artists. 

They might begin with the work of a 
young Pittsburgh painter, discovered by 
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the art world when he was shown at Car- 
negie for the first time a decade ago and 
represented in this show with a typical 
decorative oil, “Carrousel by the Sea.” He 
is Clarence Holbrook Carter, 35. Red- 
headed son of a postal clerk, he was born 
and raised in Portsmouth, Ohio, and lived 
in Cleveland between 1929 and 1938. He 
taught painting at the Cleveland Museum, 
won twelve first prizes in local shows, and 
painted murals for two Ohio post offices. 
Meanwhile, Carter’s easel pictures landed 
in several important American museums. 
One of the best, “Coal Docks at Superior,” 
painted since he began teaching painting 
at Carnegie Tech two years ago, will be 
shown for the first time next month in his 
first New York showing of oils at the 
Ferargil Galleries. 


§] The whole range of contemporary paint- 


ing from academic to abstract—with all, 


stops in between—is seen under the shad- 
ow of French influence in another big 
international show which opened at River- 
side Museum, New York, last week. The 
438 paintings, prints, and sculptures by 
women of eleven foreign nations will be on 
view until Jan. 15. 





Hush-Hush Show 


In a shroud of secrecy, the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York last week staged 
a hush-hush show of eighteen “Unknown 
American Artists.” Neither press nor pub- 
lic was invited to the luxurious sixth-floor 
members’ lounge where, over the teacups, 
the museum’s 5,000 members, their guests, 
and the artists themselves were free to in- 
spect a show put on for the museum’s ad- 
visory committee. The pictures, which 
will be on view for about a month, were 
assembled and hung by Sidney Janis, an 
advisory -committee member and New 
York collector whose finds among un- 
taught painters, including Patrick Sullivan 
and William Doriani (Newsweek, Apr. 
$), have earned him a reputation as an 
art-world Columbus. 

Of the artists represented only Byron 
Randall, the 21-year-old water colorist 
whose first major oné-man show is now 
current at the Whyte Galleries in Wash- 
ington (Newsweek, Oct. 16), has ever 
had a one-man exhibition. And Mrs. Flora 
Lewis, the Negro housewife whose land- 
scape became a Midwestern sensation this 
summer when it took first prize (over 
work by full-time professional artists) at 
the Missouri State Fair, may justly claim 
that she, too, is not unknown. 

But none of the others has ever ex- 
hibited before anywhere. They include a 
minister, a milliner, an invalid, a Vermont 
plasterer and decorator with a superb color 
sense (Patsy Santo), and “Fred Fred- 
ericks,” a derelict who lives on the New 
York Bowery, who paints water colors be- 
cause he can’t afford oil materials,* and 
whose clothes are so ragged and disrepu- 





table that his dealer has asked him to stay 
away from the Charles Morgan Gallery 
on fashionable 57th Street. 

The least sophisticated of the lot is 
Morris Hirshfield, 67, Russian-born ex- 
manufacturer of ladies’ cloaks and suits 
and former head of the E-Z Walk Manu- 
facturing Co., which made “boudoir slip- 
pers for the entire family.” More or less at 
loose ends for the last fifteen years, Hirsh- 
field started to paint three years ago. 

“I worked desperately,” he explains. 
“My mind knew what I wanted but my 
hands wouldn’t bring it out.” He knew 
periods of despair—twice he abandoned 
painting only to return to it again. Finally 
this year he finished three oils (his total 
output to date) and phoned the Brooklyn 
Museum from his home near Coney Island 
to ask what to do with them. John Baur, 
the museum’s curator of contemporary 
art, saw and liked the primitive oils and 
turned Hirshfield over to Hudson Walker, 
a dealer. 

Last week Hirshfield had a moment 
many who spend their lives painting never 
experience: he entered the Museum of 
Modern Art for the first time to see his 
own pictures hung there. Two of Hirsh- 
field’s three canvases are now at the Mod- 
ern Museum, but he thinks his master- 
piece is the other, which will be exhibited 
for the first time next month at the Al- 
bright Art Gallery in Buffalo. This is “The 
Tailor-Made Girl,” a wooden - looking 
young lady depicted with childlike fidelity 
to outward fact and now encircled by a 
fancy gilt frame for which he paid $3.89. 
Hirshfield likes the picture because the 
girl’s nose, built up of pigment, literally 
sticks out from the canvas. 
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‘The Tailor-Made Girl, 
product of an untaught artist 
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RELIGION 


Easy Way to Get Out of Debt 
Is Tried by Brooklyn Church 


NEWSWEEK 








Many a pastor has discovered, to his 
chagrin, that he can’t always get money 
simply by asking his parishioners for it. 
Last winter a Walton, N.Y., minister 
tried an experiment: he gave his followers 
$1 each and told them to invest it for him; 
using the cash to make and merchandise 
cake, candy, and pillow slips, they turned 
back a 375 per cent profit (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 23). Now a Brooklyn, N. Y., church 
is waging a painless-giving campaign that’s 
not only ingenious but foolproof. 

The pastor in the case is Dr. H. T. Weis- 
kotten of the Lutheran Church of the Re- 
deemer, who recently determined to lop 
$50,000 off his church’s $101,500 debt. He 
called in the Church Financing Bureau—a 
team of two expert fund raisers named 
Robert Minor and Harold Wilson, who’ve 
pulled 35 New York churches out of the 
red in the past six years. 

On Oct. 5, Minor and Wilson went into 
action. They invited the parishioners to 
pledge at least $250 each, payable in 
monthly installments over three years. 
For its part, the church would insure the 
lender’s life for a proportionate sum, pay 
the premiums for twenty years, then cash 
in the policy and give the lender the pro- 
ceeds—which would exactly equal his orig- 
inal loan. If he died before 1959, his heirs 
would get even more. For example, a 35- 
year-old parishioner pledges $1,000. The 
church thereupon insures him for $1,650 
—enough to give the policy a cash value 
of $1,000 in twenty years. If he lives till 
then, the parishioner gets the $1,000; if 
not, his heirs get the full insurance bene- 
fit of $1,650. 

By last week Minor and Wilson had col- 
lected $30,000 from 70 lenders and felt 
sure they’d pass their quota. If they do, 
the church can’t lose: the $50,000 chunk 
of debt will be wiped out, and with that 
will pass the need for the $40,000 interest 
that ordinarily Dr. Weiskotten would 
have to raise over the twenty-year period 
—in other words a total of $90,000. Of 
course, the church will have to pay $45,- 
000 in insurance premiums over the same 
span, but that is all: it will emerge with 
a profit of $45,000. 





Scriptural Parallels 


One day soon after the Civil War, at a 
churchmen’s meeting in Boston, a minister 
took the platform and quoted a few verses 
from the Christian Bible. He defied any- 
one to name another religion with a scrip- 
ture so beautiful. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
promptly arose and squelched him with 
ten words: “The gentleman’s remark only 
proves how narrowly he has read.” 

Emerson’s_ thesis—that non-Christian 
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1. UNDISCIPLINED* 


With his horns fiercely pro- I amin possession of ...rope, 
... pass it through his nose 


jected ... the beast snorts 
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3. In Harness 
Gradually getting into har- After long . . 
ness the beast is . 
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5. TAMED 


scribes also knew a thing or two about 
writing—is amply demonstrated in a book 
published this week, Tue BisLe or THE 
Wortp. To compile it, Robert O. Ballou, 
free-lance author and ghost writer, had to 
read well over a thousand volumes of the 
folklore, philosophies, and songs of the 
Hindus, Buddhists, Confucianists, Taoists, 
Zoroastrians, Mohammedans, Jews, and 
Christians. He cut out the repetitions and 
nonessentials (the Old and New Testa- 
ments shrank from 750,000 to 225,000 
words in the process). The result is what 
might be called a pocket-sized edition of 
the world’s leading scriptures, were it not 
1,415 pages and 600,000 words long, and 4 
pounds heavy (Viking, New York. $5). 

Human faiths and religious practices are 
as varied as the shapes of human noses. 
Thus a sixteenth-century Buddhist picture 
lesson shows a man disciplining his soul 
(materialized as a black ox). As the dis- 
cipline takes effect, the ox whitens and 
finally vanishes: the purified man has con- 
quered his soul. Then the man himself dis- 
appears, with the text explaining: “If any 
one should ask the meaning of this, behold 
the lilies of the field and their fresh sweet- 
scented verdure.” 

But the world’s religions do agree strik- 
ingly on some points: 





*Known as “The Ten Ox-Herding Pictures,’ 
this picture story has appeared in the Zen 
Buddhist scriptures in many different forms 
since the fifteenth century. The identity of the 
sixteenth-century artist who did this i 
set of drawings, depicting purification of the 
ie by a gradual whitening process, is un- 
nown. 


6. UNIMPEDED 
The ox is set at liberty to No whip is needed now, 
pursue his own pleasures nor any kind of restraint 





7. Laissez Farre 
In the hazy atmosphere... 
the boy on the tock dozes rounded by the white clouds 

















9. Tue SoLiTarY Moon 
Nowhere is the beast, and the 
oxherd is master of his tyme 
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From The Bible of the World (Viking) 


10. Born VANISHED 
Behold the lilies of the field 


and their fresh . . 


. verdure 


8. Att Forcorren 
The beast all in white . . . sur- 


Creation: The first parents in most 
scriptures are one flesh. The Jewish-Chris- 
tian Eve came from Adam’s rib. The Zoro- 
astrian Mashyoi and Mashya at first were 
joined together, somewhat like Siamese 
twins. The Hindu Yama and Yami were 
twin son and daughter of a sun god. And 
in all cases, the first man and woman were 
ashamed of their mutual attraction. 


Vircin Birtu: Like Jesus Christ, other 
holy men are recorded as born of virgins. 
The first Confucianist, How-tsieh, was 
conceived when his mother “trod on a toe- 
print made by God.” The Buddha came 
from heaven as a white elephant and some- 
how conceived his earthly self in the queen 
Maha-Maya. The birth of Zarathustra, 
father of Zoroastrianism, falls in the same 
general category: his parents drank milk 
miraculously produced by virgin heifers. 


Fioop: Like Noah, the Hindu ancient, 
Manu, built a ship to escape the deluge. 
According to Zoroastrianism, the shepherd 
Yima made a garden and filled it with the 
“seeds” of mankind and all the beasts. And 
mentions of “the waters of the deluge” and 
“the great inundation” appear in Con- 
fucianism. (Incidentally, deluge stories 
also pop up in the folklore of Egyptians 
and of red Indian tribes.) 


Morats: The Golden Rule of Christian- 
ity is St. Matthew 7: 12: “Therefore all 
things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them.” Confucius put it negatively: “What 
you do not want done to yourself, do not 
do to others.” 
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Bill Tilden, still tough to beat 


International 





Ellsworth Vines, pro champ 
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Tennis Relic: Bill Tilden 
Rolls Along, Defying Years 


William T. Tilden Il—sometimes re- 
ferred to as Big Bill or Long William— 
has become almost a legendary figure to 
this generation. He reached his peak in the 
1920s—the Golden Age of American sport 
—along with Babe Ruth, Jack Dempsey, 
and Bobby Jones. And when he turned pro 
in 1930 after winning the United States 
title seven times, presumably he was headed 
hastily toward the exit of retirement. 

Most doctors advise against the strenu- 
ous game of tennis after 40, but apparent- 
ly Big Bill is a disciple of Pitkin. Today, 
at 46, he’s still active on the courts— 
almost, if not quite, as good as ever. 

During a tour of Europe this summer, 
Tilden began a series with Don Budge, the 
world’s No. 1 pro. Budge won so easily 
that promoters discontinued the rivalry 
and substituted Lester Stoefen as the 
veteran’s opponent. Near the end of the 
tour, Tilden asked for one final chance at 
Budge—and won easily in straight sets. 
After it was all over, Budge admitted: 
“Tilden can still win any one match from 
any player he sets his heart on beating.” 

In the National Professional champion- 
ship at Beverly Hills, Calif., last week—in 
which Budge did not compete because of a 
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Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for Newsweek 
WEEK END OCT. 27-28 


Cornell over Ohio State 
Duquesne over Texas Tech 

Penn over North Carolina 
Michigan over Yale* 

Arkansas over Villanova 

Purdue over Santa Clara 

Temple over Bucknell 

New York University over Georgia 
Notre Dame over Carnegie Tech 
Holy Cross over Colgate 

Pitt over Fordham 

Brown over Princeton 

Syracuse over Penn State 
Dartmouth over Harvard 

Alabama over Mississippi State 
Mississippi over Tulane** 
Louisiana State over Vanderbilt 
Northwestern over Illinois 

Iowa over Wisconsin 

Texas A. & M. over Baylor 

Texas over Rice 

Southern California over California 
Washington over Stanford 

Oregon over U.C.L.A. 

Washington State over Oregon State 








. 


*Bombshell 
**Underdog special 
[Score on judgment-passes for week ended 


Oct. 21: completed 17; fumbled 8. Success 
average to date: 47 right, 23 wrong, 6 tied: 
67.1%] 








sore arm and guarantees not sufficiently 
tempting—Tilden displayed enough of his 
old cannon-ball service and shrewd court 
strategy to reach the semifinal, where he 
extended Fred Perry to four sets, 6-3, 6-1, 
5-7, 6-2. Next day, in the final, Ellsworth 
Vines outlasted Perry 8-6, 6-8, 6-1, 20-18, 
to win the United States pro title. 





Athletes in the War 


When war comes, no group of citizens 
seems more made to order for service, both 
physically and temperamentally, than ath- 
letes. Consequently, the sport stars of 
Germany, England, and France were 
among the first to be called up or to volun- 
teer their competitive experience on the 
battlefield. 

Three athletes—regarded in Germany 
as heroes—were killed on the eastern front. 
Fritz Haselberger, ski-jumping champion, 
and Lt. Helmuth Bech and Capt. Franz 
Koepke, middle-distance runners. Ger- 
many’s 400-meter hurdle champion, Lt. 
Friedrich Hoelling, also took part in the 
Polish Blitzkrieg. Henner Henkel, tennis 
star, sits in a pillbox on the western front. 
Rudolf Harbig, champion half-miler, is 
serving in Poland, after activity on the 
West Wall. Not ‘wanted, or at least not 
drafted, so far: Max Schmeling, ex-heavy- 
weight champion who is raising farm 
products on his estate in Pomerania; Baron 
Gottfried von Cramm, world’s ablest ama- 
teur tennis expert, jailed last year by the 
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Nazis on a morality charge; and Roderich 
Menzel, another tennis player, anschlussed 
with Czecho-Slovakia. 

In England, some sport events continue 
to be held—particularly daytime dog rac- 
ing and soccer—but in most cases, crowds 
in excess of 8,000 are forbidden to gather 
in one place. The Cesarewitch horse race, 
on which the Irish Hospital Sweepstakes 
was supposed to be calculated Oct. 25, will 
be run Nov. 2, but it will have nothing to 
do with the prize distribution. Instead, 
last week cash awards were made on the 
basis of tickets drawn against horses 
entered. Thus, for the first time since the 
Irish sweeps were inaugurated in 1930, no 
huge fortunes dropped into anyone’s lap; 
374 Americans won $3,788 each, 34 
Americans won $1,272 each and 3875 
Americans got $400 apiece. 

Those English athletes who are still 
active on the sport front are performing 
for love. Henry Cotton on recent golf ex- 
hibitions picked up £1,000 for the Red 
Cross. Bunny Austin, Pat Hughes, and 
Dorothy Round Little have been swinging 
their tennis racquets for charity’s sake. 
Cecilia Colledge has been flashing her 
skates to divert soldiers in training camp. 
Many other women athletes are driving 
ambulances, among them Pam Barton, 
golf queen, and Margot Lumb and Susan 
Noel, the supreme squashers. Sydney 
Wooderson, England’s mile king, is help- 
ing in home defenses and in the auxiliary 
fire service. 

So far France hasn’t reported a single 
casualty in the ranks of her world-re- 
nowned athletic heroes, but practically all 
of them are in service. The famous old ten- 
nis doubles team of Jean Borotra and 
Jacques Brugnon are artillery captains at 
the front. Georges Carpentier, boxer who 
lasted three rounds with Jack Dempsey 
eighteen years ago, has quit his comfort- 
able and profitable bar in Paris to become 
an aviation sergeant. Marcel Thil, middle- 
weight, is in an artillery plant. 





Football Communiqué No. 4 


On lists of the great football powers, 
the names of Gonzaga University, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
San Jose State College, New York Univer- 
sity, and Duquesne University seldom ap- 
pear. Yet all of them last week stole large 
chunks of headline type, for the little fel- 
lows had a big day. 

Gonzaga deflated undefeated Oregon’s 
ambition to be host in the Rose Bowl 12-7. 
Sam Houston Teachers nosed out Rice 
9-8. Texas A. & M. pushed Texas Christian 
around 20-6, and the Aggies now rank as 
the sensation of the Southwest. San Jose 
(coached by 68-year-old Pop Warner) 
won a night game (13-3) from the 72- 
year-old Amos Alonzo Stagg’s College of 
the Pacific, which previously had upset 
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The Spread of Culture 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The football “pool” or parlay card 
has been in circulation for a number of 
years now, but this autumn, with 
twelve to twenty dead-even ball games 
on the college schedule every Saturday, 
the operator, the man who backs the 
card, has come in to his own. There is 
no more surefire winner in the whole 
range of bookmaking practice. 

Three years ago football fans were 
still “beating the card” from time to 
time. For one thing, there were fewer 
close games, and close games are the 
bookmaker’s sine qua non in this par- 
ticular racket. Today, college football 
has reached a point of development 
where almost any school in the country 
can produce a dangerous team, where 
schedules are suicidal, where weekly 
fluctuations are sharper than the dip 
and rise of the armament market. 

There was another reason, back in 
1935 and 1936, why the bookmaker 
never was quite secure. The poor guy, 
at home in the running-horse business, 
knew nothing about football. He had 
to pay for expert advice before he 
printed his cards for circulation, and 
while the expert advice was correct, 
nine times out of ten, the operator still 
was at the mercy of a double-cross by 
his cultured assistant. 

Just such a double-cross was perpe- 
trated at Harvard University a few 
seasons back, with comical results. A 
big Boston betting commissioner, hear- 
ing that the football card was easy 
money, decided to sit in. Football was 
as clear as mud to this old non-Blue, so 
he retained a former Harvard player to 
list the games on his card—the object 
being, of course, to pick the toughest 
games possible. 

Toward the end of the season, how- 
ever, the expert’s loyalty to his alma 
mater became stronger than his loyalty 
to the boss. He went into close confer- 
ence with a group of Harvard students, 
who are sharper than they look. The 
upshot was that the expert dictated a 
very treacherous card to his employer 
that week, containing three of the soft- 
est football games imaginable. Most of 
Harvard bet heavily. The operator was 
cleaned out. 

At least, he should have been cleaned 
out. However, he was a gentleman of 


very tough fiber. Detecting the hoax, 
he hollered publicly: “I’ve been in the 
betting racket 30 years. No college bum 
is going to make a sucker out of me!” 

He ended up by paying back the 
original investments but not the win- 
nings. Being sharpshooters themselves, 
in this case, the students had no legal 
claim. 

Those days are gone forever. Today 
the bookmaker knows football as well 
as he knows horses. The average card 
proves it, and the schedule and the 
odds are overwhelmingly in the op- 
erator’s favor. Take the following speci- 
men, issued last week by a St. Louis 
operator: 

Boston College vs. Temple 

Columbia vs. Princeton 

Harvard vs. Penn 

Minnesota vs. Ohio State 

Nebraska vs. Baylor 

Tennessee vs. Alabama 

Yale vs. Army 

Arkansas vs. Texas 

Holy Cross vs. Brown+-7 

Indiana vs. Illinois+7 

Northwestern vs. Wisconsin+7 

Notre Dame vs Navy+10 

Duke vs. Syracuse+13 

Pitt vs. Duquesne+13 

Oklahoma vs. Kansas+20 

The business of “plus points” is a 
fairly recent development, making the 
bettor’s case all the more hopeless. If 
you picked Northwestern, for instance, 
and she failed to win by more than 
seven points (which virtually calls for 
two touchdowns), you lost your money. 

Naturally, all your selections must 
win. Ties count against you. The house 
offers the following odds: 4 to 1 against 
3 winners; 8 to 1 against 4 winners; 12 
to 1 against 5; 20 to 1 against 6; 30 to 
1 against 7; 60 to 1 against 8; 100 to 1 
against 10; and 200 to 1 against 12. 

Without stopping to repeat how im- 
possible it is to guess winners consist- 
ently nowadays, I will simply append 
the true and correct odds against you 
(granting each game to be an even 
proposition): 7 to 1 against 3 winners; 
15 to 1 against 4 winners; 31 to 1 
against 5; 63 to 1 against 6; 127 to 1 
against 7; 255 to 1 against 8; 1,023 to 1 
against 10; and 4,095 to 1 against 12. 

In other words, the cultured book- 
maker has got a slight edge. Pass 
him by. 
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California. (This was the second meeting 
of these two great gridiron professors: in 
1907 Warner’s Carlisle Indians upset 
Stagg’s Chicago team 18-4.) New York 
University shut out unbeaten Carnegie 
Tech 6-0. And Duquesne duplicated its 
feat of 1936 by taking over the mighty 
Pittsburgh Panthers in a last-period drive 
21-13. 

Other high spots of the football week: 


{] Before 40,000 fans in Knoxville, Tenn. 
—largest sport crowd ever in the state— 
Tennessee emphatically downed undefeat- 
ed Alabama 21-0 and thereby lived up to 
its rank as the best team in the South and 
the potential champion of the year. 


{| In the Big Ten, Michigan—the favorite 
for the title—blacked out Chicago 85-0 
(the Maroons’ worst setback in history) , 
while Ohio State also continued unbeaten, 
defeating Minnesota 23-20. And _ finally 
Northwestern won a game, its first, from 
Wisconsin 13-7, although Bill De Corre- 
vont, who punted superbly, was held to a 
net rushing gain of 3 yards. Two days be- 
fore this game, De Correvont refuted pub- 
licly a story in the Northwestern student 
newspaper that the reason he hasn’t set 
football on fire is that teammates are jeal- 
ous of his publicity and won’t block for 
him. 


] Outside the Big Ten in the Midwest, 
Notre Dame, still on the victory trail, de- 
feated Navy much easier than the 14-7 
score indicates, before 81,000 in Municipal 
Stadium, Cleveland, the biegest crowd of 
Oct. 21. 


§] The “Ivy League” crown may very well 
be settled by the Penn-Cornell game, 
scheduled Nov. 30. They alone remain un- 
beaten and untied, Penn having lowered 
Harvard’s colors last week 22-7 and Cor- 
nell enjoying a 47-0 spree against Penn 
State. Yale, Harvard, and Princeton now 
seem almost identical in strength—or 
maybe it’s weakness—for, while Harvard 
was losing prestige, Yale moved up a 
notch by winning a weird game from Army 
20-15 and Princeton outpassed Columbia 
14-7. 


§{ Nebraska and Oklahoma, co-favorites 
for the Big Six title, ran neck and neck, 
Nebraska beating Baylor 20-0 and Okla- 
homa conquering Kansas just as impres- 
sively 27-7. 





] Southern California, idle last week, con- 
tinues as the choice of the Pacific Coast 


Conference, with Oregon State, which pre- . 


served a clean slate by defeating Washing- 
ton 13-7, the big surprise. 


§{ During a game between Houston and 
San Antonio high schools, Referee A. C. 
Johnson lost his pocket watch. He stopped 
the game, but couldn’t find it. Later in the 
dressing room, as one of the players pulled 
off his jersey, the watch tumbled from his 
pads onto the floor. 


Baseball’s Best 


The National League player of the year 
was William (Bucky) Walters, Cincin- 
nati’s reformed third baseman whose 
sinker-ball pitching paced the Reds to the 
pennant with 27 won and 11 lost. The 
Baseball Writers Association last week 
voted Walters its annual “most -valuable” 
award. Next in order came Johnny Mize 
(St. Louis Cardinals), who won the bat- 
ting title with an average of .349; in third 
place was Walters’ teammate Paul Der- 
ringer, winner of 25 pitching victories 
against 7 losses. At the same time the 
writers chose Joe DiMaggio, New York 
Yankee who led all batters with a .381 
average, as the American League’s “most 
valuable,” but delayed release of the news 
until this week. 
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Hartford Courant Celebrating 
175th Anniversary of Birth 


America’s first real newspaper came out 
on Sept. 25, 1690. Called “Publick Occur- 
rences,” it was tacked on the wall of the 
London Coffee House in Boston. Its career 
might have been long and honorable had it 
suppressed a candid report of a British 
military expedition against the French 
and Indians. As it was, “Publick Occur- 
rences” never appeared after the one issue. 

Thomas Green, an obscure Connecticut 









NEWSWEEK 






printer who began publishing a paper in 
Hartford on Oct. 29, 1764, had better luck. 
His first issue declared: “The CONNEC- 
TICUT COURANT, (a Specimen of 
which, the Publick are now presented with) 
will, on due Encouragement be continued 
every Monday . . .” Due Encouragement 
was given. Since that autumn day in 1764, 
The Courant (derived from the French, 
meaning “current”) has never missed an 
issue; it has been in continuous publica- 
tion longer than any other American paper. 
A paper shortage during the Revolu- 
tion reduced Green to using common wrap- 
ping paper, and there was strong doubt in 
1837, when The Courant became a daily 
under the name Hartford Courant, 
whether the enterprise would ever again 
pay expenses. But publication never fal- 
tered, and on Sunday, Oct..29, the news- 
paper—long since a profitable undertaking 
—will celebrate its 175th birthday with a 
special 100-page rotogravure supplement. 
The first issue was a four-page affair, 
slightly smaller than present-day tabloid 
size. There were two advertisements, one 
extolling Ellsworth’s Almanack (on sale at 
The Courant office) and the other boost- 
ing the general store of Abraham Beach. 
The news—mostly two to four months 
old—had a curiously modern note. There 
were rumblings of a new war in Europe, 
with France and Spain lining up against 
England. And the Connecticut General 
Assembly, meeting in New Haven, had 
just designated Nov. 15 as “a Day of pub- 
lick Thanksgiving thro’out this Colony.” 
There were signs of the coming Revolu- 
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HARTFORD: Printed by T.Homas Green, at the Heart and Crown, 
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were endow’d with, 


of the prefent Times to every Part of the World. 





F all the Arts which have been introduc’d amongft Mankind, for the civilizing Human-Nature, and rendering Life 
agrecable and happy, none appear of greater Advantage than that of Prinung: for hereby the greateft Genius’s 
of all Ages, and Nations, live and {peak for the Benefit of future Generations. — 


Was it not for the Prefs, we fhould be left almoft intircly ignorant of all thofe noble Sentiments which the Antients 


By this Art, Men are brought acquainted with each other, though never fo remote, as to Age or Situation; it lays open 
to View, the Manners, Genius and Policy of all Nations and Countries and faithfully tranfmits them to Pofterity.—But not 
to infit upon the Ufefulnefs of this Art in general, which muft be obvious to every One, whofe Thoughts are the leaft extefive. 


The Benefit of a Weekly Paper, muft in particular have its Advantages, as it is the Channel which conveys the History 


The Articles of News from the different Papers (which we fhall receive every Saturday, from the neighbouring Provinces) 
that fhall appear to us, to be moft authentic and intercfting hall always be carefully inferted; and great Care will be 
taken to collect from Time to Time all domeftic Occurrences, that are worthy the Notice of the Publick; for which, we 
fhall always be obliged to any of our Correfpondents, within whofe Knowledge they may happen. 


The CONNECTICUT COURANT, (a Specimen of which, the Publick are now prefented with) will, on due En- 
Couragement be continued every Monday, beginning on Monday, the igth of November, next: Which Encouragement 
we hope to deferve, by a coftant Endeavour, to render this Paper ufeful, and entertaining, not only as a Channel for News, 
but aflifting to all Thofe who may have Occafion to make ufe of it as an Advertifer. 


Hartford, Oélober 29th, 1764. 








The frst issue of what is now The Hartford Courant 
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Polish hospitality or German arrogance? Censors differed on this one 


tion. British laws were unpopular, and 
colonists were beginning to boycott Eng- 
lish products. 

In subsequent issues The Courant re- 
ported many of the events that today em- 
blazen American history: the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence (the text was front- 
page news on July 15, 1776) , the surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, the death 
of Alexander Hamilton (curiously, the dis- 
patch made no mention that he had been 
killed in a duel with Aaron Burr), and 
Andrew Jackson’s victory over the British 
at New Orleans. Standard news sources 
were the word of incoming ships’ cap- 
tains, extracts from letters, and gossip. 

Today The Courant has the worldwide 
coverage of the Associated Press, in addi- 
tion to its own reportorial facilities; a 
circulation of 44,000 (67,000 on Sunday, 
when it has no competition) and 299,000 
lines of advertising a month. The daily 
paper averages 20 pages; it shuns big head- 
lines and the more flamboyant comics, is 
long on features, local items and scholarly 
editorials, and prides itself on the excel- 
lence of its typography and the quality of 
its circulation. (“The Courant has a cover- 
age of two out of three of the Class A 
and Class B families in an area equal to 
half the area of Connecticut.”) 

The staunchly Republican Courant’s 
principal rival today is Frank E. Gan- 
nett’s aggressive Hartford Times. That 
newspaper was established in 1817, and in 
its uncompromisingly Democratic career 
has often obtained editors and writers from 
The Courant. But relations between the 
two projects are cordial: in the Courant’s 
special 175th birthday edition, Maurice 
S. Sherman, the editor, and Henry H. Con- 
land, publisher, devote half a column to 
praise of their rival. 








International 


Pictorial Propaganda 


Two copies of a single war picture 
reached Newsweek through its regular 
photo services last week. The picture 
showed a German soldier talking to a 
Polish farm woman (see accompanying 
photograph). One prizt had a caption 
written in Germany which said: “The 
Polish people in this picture were quick to 
become hospitable to the German soldiers 
they billeted in their home.” The. other 
caption, written in England, described the 
situation as: “A German soldier giving 
orders to a Polish woman forced to billet 
members of the enemy forces that had 
devastated her country.” 

Such a contradiction arises because pho- 
tos are news, and speed is vital. A dozen 
copies of a single picture may be mailed 
from Berlin. Those reaching New York 
from neutral parts (Amsterdam and Genoa 
are popular now) bear the original Ger- 
man caption. Copies sent to London and 
picked up there by American agencies for 
faster transportation to the United States 
may have an entirely different version, 
penned to conform to British ideas. Hence, 
most American syndicates, to protect 
themselves against “propaganda” charges, 
state plainly where the photos and cap- 
tions originated. 

Earlier use of the quick Ireland-New- 
foundland air route meant a preponder- 
ance of London captions. Since the switch 
to the Lisbon-Azores line in October a 
greater percentage of German pictures 
have avoided British censorship. Photo 
transmission by radio from Berlin and 
London is, of course, free from enemy 
interference, but cabled German pictures 
must pass through British hands because 
England controls the transatlantic cables 
from Germany. 
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Blow at Pneumonia: 
Vaccine Is Found Effective in 
Widespread Tests 


Working toward means of preventing 
pneumonia, Rockefeller Institute research- 
ers made a strange discovery some five 
years ago: that the germs themselves 
contain a sugarlike substance which stimu- 
lates the body to mobilize pneumonia- 
fighting antibodies. Out of that study— 
and out of that substance—grew a vaccine 
against the disease that annually strikes 
400,000 Americans. 

Last week, at the 68th annual meeting 
of the American Public Health Association 
in Pittsburgh, Dr. Lloyd D. Felton, Senior 
Surgeon of the United States Public 
Health Service, revealed progress in use of 
the immunizing agent. In a study partly 
financed by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., nearly 1,100 persons recently 
received injections of the preparation. Be- 
fore treatment, said Dr. Felton, about 32 
per cent of the group contained antibodies 
to two types of pneumonia in their blood; 
afterward, more than 95 per cent showed 
the protective factors to some degree. 

Furthermore, recently conducted tests 
on about 132,000 CCC workers indicate 
the vaccine may cut the number of pneu- 
monia cases 50 per cent, though there is 
an obstacle to be overcome: the substance 
gives immunity for only six months to two 
years, and the expense of injecting millions 
of Americans at regular intervals would be 
prohibitive. 

That city noise may harm human health 
as much as bacteria has often been sus- 
pected, but Dr. Shirley Wynne, ex-com- 
missioner of the New York Department 
of Health told the 3,500 experts at the 
convention of facts that backed this belief. 
One group of patients at Bellevue Hospital 
volunteered for a unique experiment. Since 
holes had been drilled in their skulls for 
the removal of brain tumors or for other 
surgical procedures, they consented to al- 
low a doctor to attach a pressure-recording 
device at the openings. The instruments 
showed that a sudden noise could produce 
dangerous effects, since the sound increased 
the pressure of the brain against the skull 
wall 400 per cent. 

But Dr. Wynne was pessimistic about 
chances of reducing city noise in the im- 
mediate future. The unwanted by-product 
of modern machinery, he believes, is too 
popular: “The public has come to look 
upon noise as a sign of prosperity and, like 
the youngster with a new drum, glories in 
the noise that can be made.” 

Ten years ago, scientists learned that 
heroin addicts in Egypt, by gathering in 
groups and passing hypodermic needles 
around to inject the drug into their veins, 
were unwittingly inoculating themselves 
with malaria germs picked up from other 
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addicts who were carriers of the disease. 
Dr. Harry Most of New York told the 
Pittsburgh convention that “passing of 
the syringe” was practiced in the United 
States and presented a serious health prob- 
lem. In New York alone during the past 
five years more than 100 narcotic addicts 
have died from malaria contracted in 
this way, and the 32-year-old physician 
called for a thorough survey to deter- 
mine the prevalence of the needle-pass- 
ing custom. 

Other interesting public health papers: 
Two New York doctors revealed that in 
a survey of 1,000 women servants—most 
of whom were Negroes—examined for 
syphilis by the Home Relief Bureau, 33 
per cent were infected with the disease . . . 
Typhoid germs can live in wet soil for 
more than 100 days, according to Dr. P. J. 
Beard of Stanford University, and hence 


winter earth may harbor organisms for . 


spring epidemics. 





New Hope for Cripples 


The human leg is one of nature’s perfect 
structures; when a person stands up, 40 
muscles in each limb operate to prevent 
the legs from buckling under the body 
weight. But that marvelous complexity 
offers a disadvantage when the dread dis- 
ease infantile paralysis strikes, for de- 
struction of even one muscle upsets the 
delicate balance: when frontal muscles 
are damaged, for example, those in the 
back pull tendons so that the leg becomes 
permanently bent at the knee. The result 
is a host of crippled children throughout 
the country, and a never-ending quest by 
surgeons for an operative remedy. 

Last week, at the 29th annual conven- 
tion of the American College of Surgeons 
—most exclusive surgical body in the 
United States—held in Philadelphia, Dr. 
J. T. L. Nicholson of the local Children’s 
Hospital told of new surgery that has been 
used in several clinics throughout the 
country to straighten legs that would have 
remained twisted and useless. When front 
leg muscles are destroyed, surgeons take 
tendons from the back of the limb, “wire” 
them through a groove in the kneecap 
bone, and attach them to the front of the 
leg below the knee. Thus some of the in- 
tact rear muscles are made to pull front 
tendons and the limb is straightened. A 
similar rerouting of tendons remedies feet 
that “flail”—that is, drop downward when 
the legs are lifted from the ground. 

Other papers heard by the 2,500 sur- 
geons and 1,500 hospital executives at- 
tending the meeting: 


4 A year ago a Dutch physician reported 
that by clamping the loose skin between 
any two fingers of a woman patient and 
examining the oxygen content of the blood 
thus imprisoned, he could tell whether she 
was pregnant (Newsweek, Nov. 21, 1938). 
Dr. Roy D. McClure of the Ford Hospital, 





Detroit, told delegates to the Philadelphia 
gathering how an “electric eye” for reveal- 
ing changes in the blood’s oxygen supply 
might also be used to give a clue to ap- 
proaching death during a risky operation. 
(The blood of a failing patient loses oxy- 
gen rapidly and this causes it to darken 
before death sets in.) 

The principle used is an old one known 
to everybody: hands and ears assume a 
pink-red semitransparency when a light is 





Bachrach 
Dr. Muller, incoming head 
of American Surgeons College 


held before them, and therefore any dark- 
ening of the blood shows under such illumi- 
nation. Hence Dr. McClure and his col- 
leagues placed light behind the ears of ex- 
perimental animals and let it shine 
through to an electric eye which accurate- 
ly registered blood-color changes accom- 
panying the approach of death. Although 
the device has been tried only on animals, 
surgeons expect to use it as a danger signal 
in critical operations on human beings. 


{ About six years ago a Pittsburgh phy- 
sician learned that one of his lungs was 
cancerous, with the disease so far ad- 
vanced that he gave up all hope of surviv- 
ing. Then Dr. Evarts A. Graham of the 
Washington University School of Medi- 
cine in St. Louis—chosen as 1940 president 
of the A.CS. to succeed Dr. George P. 
Muller of Philadelphia, who took of- 
fice last week—offered to try remov- 
ing the victim’s entire lung, cancer and 
all—a hitherto unattempted operation 
for cancer. 

At the current convention, Dr. Graham 
described the success of the surgery. Not 
only was the patient cured of cancer, but 
he got along very well with a single lung. 
In fact, he recently ran up two flights of 
stairs with two other doctors and was the 
only one to reach the top unwinded. Dr. 
Graham reported that several hundred 
similar lung removals for cancer had been 
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performed in the world since his pioneer 
operation and declared that if the disease 
were tackled soon enough, a patient had 
nine chances in ten of surviving. Even in 
advanced cases, he announced, the death 
rate has been kept as low as 40 per cent. 


{| That the European war is seriously thin- 
ning the ranks of Canadian hospital sur- 
geons was the observation of Dr. Fraser 
B. Gurd of Montreal. In his city alone, 65 
surgeons have been recruited, leaving hos- 
pitals understaffed, and Dr. Gurd com- 
mented that similar difficulties were: prev- 
alent throughout Canada ... Dr. John 
Scudder of New York reported that the 
use of blood kept in refrigerated contain- 
ers in hospital “blood banks” might be 
dangerous if the fluid were stored for more 
than five days. After this period the 
blood’s potassium content starts soaring 
and this chemical can—and has—produced 
death . . . Anyone who wants to make 
himself a good surgical risk was advised 
by Dr. Emile Holman of Stanford Uni- 
versity to try the following daily recipe: 
drink the juice of four oranges and two 
lemons with vitamin B extract added. 
Then take six halibut-liver-oil capsules . . . 
Dr. Eugene Polya of Budapest listed 37 
different operations which have been used 
to repair the digestive system after the 
stomach had been partly or totally re- 
moved—and named a dozen more possible 
procedures that haven’t yet been tried 
. . . Eyeballs that are damaged by acid 
may stick to the eyelids and make vision 
impossible, but Dr. Vilray P. Blair of St. 
Louis remedies this condition by separat- 
ing the tissues, grafting skin on the eye- 
ball, and covering the graft with a wax 
and cotton shell until it “takes.” 





The Ice Treatment 


Since growth of cancer cells may be 
slowed by low temperatures, Drs. Temple 
S. Fay and Lawrence W. Smith of Phila- 
delphia more than five months ago began 
packing cancer patients in ice to freeze 
them into a state of hibernation (News- 
WEEK, May 29). During this painless 
period the doctors noted that digestion 
ceased, and the pulse beat disappeared; 
afterward, tumor cell growth was de- 
creased or checked, and the patient re- 
freshed. 

On Oct. 19 the Lenox Hill Hospital in 
New York began an ambitious five-year 
tryout of the Fay-Lawrence treatment by 
freezing a 44-year-old patient for 36 hours. 
Physicians noticed that, while he remained 
conscious part of the time (they asked: 
“Are you hungry?” and he replied: “No, 
everything is fine”), the patient couldn’t 
remember the remarks after emergence 
from the treatment. Next day a second 
male cancer victim chosen from a flood of 
applicants went through hibernation suc- 
cessfully, and early this week the first 
woman patient underwent the treatment. 
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Visitation— 

Hartford, Conn.: Because a hurricane 
and “a pestilence of snakes, worms, and 
something resembling flies” was due to hit 
Hartford, Waterbury, Bridgeport, and New 
Haven on Oct. 18 and 19, Marks Thomp- 
son, Negro revivalist, and his wife boarded 
themselves up in their house with a stock 
of provisions and awaited the worst. The 
18th was clear and mild, but for a few 
moments of the 19th the Thompsons felt 
they were vindicated: a minor earthquake 
shook New England early in the morning. 
The destruction, however, was limited to a 
few dishes. 


Spontaneous Combustion— 


Fayetteville, N.C.: When a vacant 
automobile parked at the curb suddenly 
started up like a Frankenstein monster and 
went for a jewelry-shop window, passers-by 
were frozen in horror. One, quicker-witted 
than the rest, grabbed the emergency 
brake before any damage was done, and 
police later discovered that a short cir- 
cuit in the starter was responsible for the 
car’s solitary meandering. 


Wheels of Progress— 
Omaha, Neb.: The life of W. A. Rob- 


inson, who takes care of the city’s parking 
meters, now is more complicated than ever. 
Big black spiders, he complains, have de- 
veloped a strange love for the timing de- 
vices; they crawl inside the gadgets and 
gum up the works. Some days, Robinson 
has to take ten or fifteen meters apart, re- 
move the occupants, and put the mecha- 
nisms back together again. 


Hurrying to Safety— 


Berlin, N.J.: After police chased and 
caught them on a near-by highway, two 
delegates to the National Safety Council 
convention in Atlantic City paid fines for 
speeding. 


Rolling Navy— 

Hsinking, Manchukuo: Thwarted by 
the severity of the northern winters, the 
fifteen-ship Manchukuan Navy has pur- 
chased a fleet of armored automobiles to 
cruise up and down the ice-covered rivers. 


Petticoat Puzzle— 


New York City: Announcing special 
“Americanization” courses for European 
refugees, Director Morris E. Siegel of New 
York City’s night-school division last week 
disclosed that most immigrants have trou- 
ble understanding two American customs: 
(1) men in business sometimes have 
women bosses, and (2) children often talk 
back to their elders. 
























HUSBAND: “Those are the world’s 
finest, aren’t they? How can you 


Cocktails are really inexpensive.” 


HEUBLEIN’S CLUB COCKTAILS 
are the world’s finest — as good as 


best barmen mix. Made of choice 
ingredients and blended by experts, 


these suave, mellow, flavorful, extra- 


HEUBLEIN'S 
™ CLUB 


COCKTAILS 


NoTHING To vo sur IGE & SERVE 


DRY MARTINI (71 proof) 
MARTINI (Medium Sweet 60 proof) 
MANHATTAN (65 proof) 
OLD FASHIONED (80 proof) 
SIDE CAR (60 proof) 
DAIQUIRI (70 proof) 
BRONX (60 proof) 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, Conn. 


HEUBLEIN of HARTFORD Since 1875 


A HUSBAND LEARNS THE SECRET OF 
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afford them?” g 2 | 
FRIEND: “What do you mean? Clu 


HUSBAND: “Boy, oh boy! These are 
fine Manhattans.” 

FRIEND: “You said it. They're Heu- 

blein’s ready-mixed Club Cocktails!” 





HUSBAND: “How do you figure that?” 


FRIEND: “Why, there’s no waste and 
besides — quality considered — Club 
Cocktails are actually the most eco- 
nomical cocktails anyone can serve.” 








smooth cocktails are the de luxe 
cocktails served on all crack trains. 
They are delicious, convenient, and 
economical. What isn’t used from 


any opened bottle keeps indefinitely. 
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BUSINESS - LABOR : AGRICULTURE 





Wage-Hour Tightening Due 
as Army Officer ‘Takes Over 


More Pay, Shorter Time 
Due for Additional Thousands 
Under Second- Year Scales 


Almost a quarter of America’s 45,000,000 
workers are covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards (Wage-Hour) Act. This law, 
adopted as a substitute for the outlawed 
Blue Eagle restrictions, provides a floor 
under wages and ceiling over hours for 
workmen whose productive efforts some- 
how enter interstate commerce, thus giving 
the government a legal peg for regulation 
without invasion of states’ rights. When 
the act became effective a year ago, about 
300,000 of these workers received wage 
boosts to 25 cents an hour, while the hours 
of 1,400,000 were reduced to a maximum 
of 44 weekly (beyond which cash payment 
must be made for overtime) . 

This week, on the first anniversary of 
the Wage-Hour. Act’s effective date (Oct. 
24) some 690,000 workers received pay in- 
creases to 30 cents an hour and 2,382,500 
found their hours cut to 42 a week under 
the escalator provisions of the law which 
eventually will boost wages to 40 cents (by 
1945) and establish a 40-hour week (by 
1940) . 

To start its second year, the Wage and 
Hour Division had at its helm Lt. Col. 
Philip Fleming, Army engineer and New 
Deal trouble-shooter (WPA, Resettlement 
Administration, Passamaquoddy power 
project), detailed last week to take over 
the duties—but not the title*—of Ad- 
ministrator Elmer F. Andrews, who re- 
signed under New Deal pressure. 

The division’s shake-up brought to an 
end the pioneering phase of the act’s en- 
forcement. In a year the division has 
grown from scratch to a force of 451 in 
Washington and 250 in the field. This staff 
gradually evolved the present policies of 
strict interpretation of the law, permitting 
as few exceptions as possible. But it was 
not long before a flood of complaints, from 
unions, individuals, and rival employers, 
pouring in at the rate of 250 a week, 
snowed the enforcers under. 





*Military regulations prevent Fleming, an 
active Army officer, from assuming full title 
without a special Congressional enactment. 
Pending such legislation, Harold D. Jacobs, 
former Wage-Hour information chief, has been 
named acting administrator and Fleming tech- 
nically became his assistant—with the under- 
standing that the assistant is boss. 


At present the division is far behind, 
with more than 12,000 indicated violations 
awaiting investigation. Only 91 cases have 
been taken to court so far, while 588 have 
been dropped, either because investigation 
disclosed no violation or because a settle- 
ment was reached out of court. But these 
few court cases have yielded $81,350 in 
fines, and one employer—a West Virginia 
pants manufacturer—went to jail for four 
days under the act’s provision of prison 
sentences up to six months. Still to come 
is a Supreme Court test of the law’s con- 
stitutionality. 

One reason for all these delays is the 
amount of investigation necessary to de- 
termine whether the law is being violated. 
This was the case in an action against a 
Virginia planing mill, which answered a 
complaint with a statement that it did not 
do interstate business, and thus was not 
covered by the law. Four inspectors worked 





Wide World 


Lt. Col. Fleming, Wage-Hour chief 


four months on the case, earmarking 
2,500,000 board feet of lumber to find if it 
went out of the state, checking the books 
of log suppliers and interviewing employes 
—and then decided there was no violation. 

To enforce the law properly, Andrews 
frequently said he needed 1,000 inspectors 
in the field. But during the last session of 
Congress, he was unable to impress this 
upon the legislators, and his $2,000,000 
deficiency appropriation for the purpose 
lost out. But out of the regular appropria- 
tion of $4,316,700 granted, 250 more in- 
spectors will be hired within the next few 


months. Most of these enforcers will work 
out of sixteen regional offices now being set 
up. The offices will have authority to start 
litigation, compromise cases, and generally 
work independently of the Washington 
headquarters. 

Also lagging is the designation by in- 
dustry of minimum wages above the 
blanket levels. Since the objective of the 
act is to increase wages to reach the 40- 
cent minimum as quickly as possible, it 
provides for the appointment of industry 
committees, representing employers, em- 
ployes, and the public, who then recom- 
mend to the administrator a minimum- 
wage scale as high as possible (up to 40 
cents) without curtailing employment. So 
far higher minimums have been set by the 
administrator only in the hosiery and tex- 
tile industries—3214 cents an hour in both 
cases. And three Mississippi textile manu- 
facturers obtained an injunction against 
the textile order by challenging its fairness 
and constitutionality. 

All of this—law, interpretation, and en- 
forcement—has been onerous to employers, 
though they have been much less hostile 
than was expected. As the act took effect, 
the chief kick in the Northern industrial 
belt was against paying time and a half 
for overtime to salaried office workers. But 
in the South, where the law meant in- 
creased manufacturing costs, employers 
were inclined to find fault with the entire 
setup. This was reflected in a demand by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
for outright repeal. 

To meet some of the complaints, An- 
drews approved a series of amendments 
proposed at the last session of Congress. 
These changes would have exempted office 
workers from overtime provisions, made 
possible lower minimums at such low-wage 
points as Puerto Rico, and clarified the 
rights of food processors (agriculture is ex- 
empt) under the act. Andrews’ approval 
was quickly withdrawn, however, when 
groups representing canners, packers, and 
milk and ice-cream industries attempted to 
use the opening to press for amendments 
that would exempt 1,500,000 workers. 

In general, small employers have been 
hit harder, and are thus more critical of 
the act, than the large corporations which 
already maintain conditions above the 
minimums. Indicative of this is the fact 
that 75 per cent of this week’s automatic 
wage increases came from industries made 
up of small units—lumber, millwork, fur- 
niture, cotton, silk and rayon textiles, knit 
goods, men’s and women’s clothing, shoes, 
cottonseed oil, and fertilizer. 








Significance 


The shake-up in the Wage and Hour 
Division points to more rigid enforcement 
of the law, if not an old-fashioned NRA 
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crackdown. This is indicated by imtima- 
tions that Andrews was removed because 
he hasn’t been tough enough—no bent for 
“forceful organization and administration” 
is the way it’s put in Washington. Andrews 
did, however, have a bent for getting along 
with employers, and his removal has re- 
sulted in some resentment from this quar- 
ter. 

Not only does the new Wage-Hour chief 
have this resentment to overcome, but he 
has another strike against him in the op- 
position of labor—A.F .L., C.1.0., and the 
rail brotherhoods—to giving any Army 
officer power over labor. Before he was ap- 
pointed the laborites held their tongues— 
fearing Andrews, whom they disliked even 
more, would be kept. This is likely to boil 
over, however, when legislation to permit 
Fleming to become administrator is intro- 
duced. Still more criticism may develop 
from the belief in some quarters that fric- 
tion caused by Andrews’ refusal to kow- 
tow to Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
had much to do with his removal. 

In addition to this, the new appointee 
faces an even tougher enforcement job 
than Andrews because, as wage minimums 
increase and hour maximums are lowered, 
more employes are affected and employers’ 
operating costs are thus made more rigid. 
This is likely to increase opposition to the 
law. 





Labor Notes 


Negotiations to end the slowdown strike 
in the main Dodge plant of the Chrysler 
Corp. (Newsweek, Oct. 23) continued all 
last week, while more than 55,000 em- 
ployes of the company’s Detroit factories 
remained idle. The United Automobile 
Workers (C.1.0.) still denied that its 
members had staged a slowdown, charging 
instead that Chrysler had speeded up pro- 
duction rates on the 1940 models. To re- 
fute this, corporation officials released 
schedules showing that 1940 model pro- 
duction standards in one department where 
a slowdown occurred were lower than for 
the 1939 cars, and in another division 
were unchanged. On Friday, the union 
insisted upon joint time studies to fix pro- 
duction speed, turning down a manage- 
ment offer to consider worker complaints 
in adjusting standards. This deadlock was 
broken Monday of this week, however, 
when the union conceded the management 
its right to set production speed, asking 
only for arbitration of disputes over work- 
ers’ speed. 


{| The strike at the Kenosha, Wis., plant 
of the Nash-Kelvinator Corp. was settled 
when the C.I.0. automobile union ac- 
cepted a contract providing for wage in- 
creases, regulation of slack-time layoffs, 
and guarantees by the union not to con- 
duct union activities on company premises 
or on company time. Negotiations to end 








































/ SELL 
LE WWSURANCE 


cee Anp when I say sell, that’s just what I mean! It’s hard to under- 
stand why I’d have to sell protection to any one, but I do. Here is something 
that nearly everybody needs, seldom has enough of, and yet most always has 
to be persuaded to buy. 

*‘Doesn’t make sense? Probably not, but I’ll tell you why I didn’t 
give up years ago: J never yet sold a policy to any one who wasn’t glad after he bought 
it. That’s why I can take the rebuffs and postponements. I know I’m doing 
a real service . . . and it’s always appreciated in the end. 

“Another thing, there’s a lot about life insurance these days that 
calls for a thorough knowledge of the subject. I’ve devoted my life to it, and 
yet I have to study all the. time to keep abreast of developments. We New 
England Mutual representatives are in this business for keeps, and we’ve 
certainly got to know our stuff. 

“For example, I’d like to tell you about a new service that we 
call ‘Co-ordinated Estates.’ The other day, by using this plan, I showed a 
man how to increase the total payments under his insurance estate by 31% 
—without added cost and without changing a single policy. Maybe I can do some- 
thing of the sort for you. There’s no charge for trying . . . and no obligation. 

“No, I don’t expect you to call me up. But when I call you up, 
all I want to hear is, ‘Sure, come on over and co-ordinate!’ . . . I hope to be 
seeing you—and soon!” 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON 


Greorce WILLARD Situ, President 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA 
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the dispute, which kept 2,800 employes of 
the corporation’s body plant in Milwaukee 
as well as the 3,300 workers at Kenosha 
out of work since Oct. 2, had been dead- 
locked chiefly over the union’s refusal to 
maintain discipline and to stop “coercing 
and intimidating” employes. 





Price Fight 
New Deal Keeps Up Threats 
Despite Lower-Marking Trend 


Ever since the war began, the Adminis- 
tration has been warning industry against 
“unwarranted” price increases. Throughout 
September, for example, Attorney General 
Frank Murphy and his assistant, Thur- 
man W. Arnold, talked ominously about 
prosecutions of profiteers. The threats and 
warnings continued, moreover, even though 
numerous manufacturers, as, for example, 
those in the steel and newsprint trades 
(Newsweek, Sept. 25), did not increase 
quotations. And last week, after prices of 
commodities in general and of finished 
products in particular had declined moder- 
ately for three straight weeks (see chart), 
the warnings took a new, though equally 
emphatic form. 

Thus an article in The Wall Street Jour- 
nal on Monday quoted high-ranking New 
Dealers as believing that any attempt by 
the steel industry to raise quotations for 
the first quarter of 1940 would produce “ir- 
resistible pressure” for new price-control 
plans and other forms of governmental in- 
terference with business. 

The article also hinted strongly that the 
steel industry would have a much easier 
time when it came before the Temporary 
National Economic Committee at the end 
of this month, if first-quarter prices were 
not advanced. 

Manufacturers in other lines received a 
similar warning on Thursday from Secre- 
tary of Commerce Harry L. Hopkins. 
After pointing out that the heavy Septem- 
ber buying had probably augmented in- 
ventories considerably, Hopkins declared: 
“Any material rise in the price of finished 
goods .. . would curtail consumption and 
have an unfavorable reaction on business 
early next year.” 

Ernest T. Weir, chairman of the Na- 
tional Steel Corp. and president of the 
American Iron and _ Steel Institute, 
promptly answered the steel-price threat. 
Speaking Tuesday before the annual 
convention of the American Institute 
of Steel Construction at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York, he asserted: 
“Whatever price action is taken is a 
matter to be decided by the individual 
companies and I believe their decisions 
must be based upon urgent economic ne- 
cessity rather than upon political threats 
from Washington.” 

Weir predicted that there would be no 
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Bottle-Fed: Gardeners on the Yonkers, N.Y., estate of Samuel 
Untermyer, lawyer, are irrigating melon plants in his greenhouses with 
Benedictine, port wine, and brandy, in order to produce rare-flavored 
casabas and honeydews. The method: an absorbent cotton wick carries 
the fluid from a fifth-gallon bottle to an incision in the stem of each plant 


just above the roots. 





immediate advance in steel prices but 
doubted that the steel companies could 
long absorb the increasing cost of raw ma- 
terials. (Since August, ferro manganese has 
risen 25 per cent; zinc, 35; fuel oil, 18; coal, 
10 per cent, and scrap steel, the industry’s 
most important raw material, as much as 
$8 a ton.) 


Significance 


Most of the administration’s warnings 
have completely ignored the remarkable 
restraint manufacturers generally have 
been exercising with regard to prices. Thus, 
despite the boom in orders, the index of 
finished-goods prices has risen but 4 per 
cent since August, only half as much as the 
increase in raw materials. Industrialists 
could thus hold down quotations only be- 
cause of their inventories bought before 
the war and the economies that always re- 
sult when productive volume rises as 
sharply as it has in the past six weeks. 

Repetition of the warnings in the face of 
current price stability reflects the Adminis- 
tration’s well-known desire to see manufac- 
tured products hold steady while raw ma- 
terials (especially farm products) advance; 
the fears expressed by Hopkins that in- 
creases might aggravate the inventory re- 
action expected after the turn of the year, 
and, the belief that if the warnings are ig- 
nored (prices may have to be raised at 
any time now, in view of the rapid de- 





pletion of cheap material supplies) a 
stronger case for drastic price controls can 
be presented to Congress. 





War Orders 


The first large orders for manufactured 
goods placed here by the French and Brit- 
ish Governments since the war began were 
disclosed last week. The French Govern- 
ment bought 2,000 trucks, 244 tonners 
worth about $3,500,000, from one of the 
major automobile companies, and 1,500 
to 2,000 more—the number depending upon 
ability of the manufacturer to deliver by 
Jan. 1—from a large independent truck 
company. Still another sizable French 
truck order was placed with one of the in- 
dependent automobile companies. (Our total 
truck exports to France during all of 1938 
amounted to less than 3,500 units.) 

The British Government bought cotton 
rubber-lined hose, for extra protection 
against fires that might be caused by 
bombings. In Akron, the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. revealed that it had received a British 
order for 400,000 feet of the hose the day 
before the war began, and another for 
245,000 feet last week. In Buffalo, N.Y., 
the Hewitt Rubber Corp. has completed 
800,000 feet of hose for the British, and 
last week booked an order for 500,000 
feet more. 
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Aviation 
Lines Swarm for New Planes 
to Keep Up With Travel Rush 


America’s commercial air lines are doing 

the best business in their history this year. 
Each month from May to September, pas- 
senger-traffic records have been broken, 
and the report for the first eight months 
the year places traffic 39 per cent above 
1938. Moreover, air-line officials look for- 
ward to a continued increase next year 
under the impetus of better general busi- 
ness and wartime curtailment of European 
travel. 

To keep up with these rapid gains, the 
major air lines are scrambling for new 
equipment. Edging their orders between 
military contracts (about $314,000,000 
worth of aircraft orders are now in the 
mill), United Air Lines recently ordered 
six of the new 42-passenger Douglas DC-4s 
and Pan American announced that it was 
buying $6,000,000 worth of new equip- 
ment. Last week three more lines placed 
orders: Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., for five of Boeing’s new 33-passenger 
Stratoliners; Pennsylvania-Central for ten 
Douglas 2l-passenger DC-3s, and Mid- 
Continent Air Lines for three of the new 
14-passenger Lockheed Lodestars. 

The most unusual planes in this batch 
are those ordered by TWA—Stratoliners, 
commercial counterparts of the Army’s 
flying fortresses, built for high altitude 
service. “Pressure cabins” permit sea-level 
air pressure—necessary for passenger com- 
fort—to be maintained while cruising in 
the rare atmosphere 14,000 to 20,000 feet 
up. Such high-altitude operations also per- 
mit higher speeds, avoid bad weather by 
flying over it, and give the passengers a 
smoother ride. TWA hopes to start this 
service early next summer on its nonstop 
New York-to-Chicago route and its coast- 
to-coast express service. Because of the 
cost of climbing into the substratosphere, 
such service is not feasible on short hops. 





Crash Decade 


Once upon a time United States Steel 
sold for $261 a share. It was in those fond- 
ly remembered 1929 days when the coun- 
try was believed to be entering a perma- 
nent “new era” of unparalleled prosperity 
and when stock-market speculation was be- 
coming the great American pastime. 

Ten years ago this week the new era 
came to a dramatic end. On Oct. 23, 1929, 
after a month of premonitory softness, the 
market cracked ominously and the next 
day, “Black Thursday,” it was swamped 
under a selling wave that reached 12,894,- 
650 shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. A price rout was'averted by Rich- 
ard Whitney’s historic bid for “25,000 
Steel at 205,” which snapped the blue chip 
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equity back from 195 to end the day at 
206 for a net gain of 2 points. Final closing 
prices did not appear on the overtaxed 
tickers until 7:08 p.m., and lights burned 
all night in brokerage offices. Promptly 
President Herbert Hoover, leading bank- 
ers, and the brokerage fraternity reassured 
the country that business conditions were 
“fundamentally sound.” 

Then, on Oct. 29, frantic sellers dumped 
16,410,030 shares on the Big Board. That 
day Big Steel closed down 12 points to 
174 and the Dow-Jones industrial average 
dropped 30 points to 230.07 (the all-time 
high of 381.17 had been reached the pre- 
vious month). Within three years the in- 
dustrials had grounded at 41.22 and Steel 
had sold at 2114. 

In the past decade government restric- 
tions and Wall Street reforms have made 
a recurrence of 1929-style speculative 
markets unlikely. Last week with the steel 
industry operating at 90 per cent of 
capacity compared with only 85.6 in Oc- 
tober 1929, Big Steel’s shares were selling 
about 78 ... the industrials were churning 
around just under the 1939 high of 155.92 





... im New York’s 47-acre, $13,500,000 Queensbridge Houses 


... and transactions were averaging about 
1,000,000 shares daily, regarded as heavy 
volume in these times. 





Public-Housing Giant 


On Sept. 6, 1938, ground was broken for 
Queensbridge Houses in the New York 
City Borough of Queens, the largest pub- 
lic-housing development in the United 
States. Last week 85 families moved in, 
the first of a stream of tenants who will 
take up residence in the 26 apartment 
buildings during the coming weeks. By 
next spring, on completion of the $13,- 
500,000 project, homes will be provided 
for 3,149 families (11,400 persons) . 

Built by the New York City Housing 
Authority with funds lent by the United 
States Housing Authority, the Queens- 
bridge units cover 47 acres adjoining a 15- 
acre park. The buildings, six stories high 
and equipped with self-operating eleva- 
tors, occupy only one-quarter of the land, 
the remainder consisting of playgrounds, 
landscaped courts, grass plots, and garden 


walks. Besides the dwelling units, there 
are a children’s center, containing a nurs- 
ery school and a baby clinic, and a com- 
munity building with club and _ social 
rooms, a kitchen, and a gymnasium con- 
vertible into a 500-seat auditorium. 

Apartments range from two and a half 
to six and a half rooms at a rental of 
$4.55 to $5.90 a week (possible only be- 
cause of the Federal subsidy), including 
gas, electricity, heat, and hot water. Each 
apartment has a modern bathroom, elec- 
tric refrigerator, gas stove, and ample 
closet space. Since the project is intended 
for former slum dwellers, tenants are 
limited to families with total annual in- 
comes not exceeding $1,399. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Grace Line Ship 

The S.S. Santa Ana, first of two C-2 
type freighters (7,400 tons, with speed of 
15% knots) being built for the Grace Line 
under the United States Maritime Com- 
mission’s construction program (the line 
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has also chartered two similar vessels from 
the commission), was launched last week 
at the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. plant at Newport News, Va. 
The Santa Ana will operate out of New 
York in the Grace Line’s west-coast South 
American service. She was sponsored by 
Miss Adelaide B. Garni, daughter of 
Adolph Garni, first vice president of W. R. 
Grace & Co., which owns the line. Of the 
139 ships included in the Maritime Com- 
mission’s program, 26 have been launched. 


Whisky Tragedy 

Customs guards in Hoboken, N.J., 
dumped into the Hudson River 15,000 
gallons of whisky that was partly re- 
sponsible for the closing of a bank. The 
liquor was imported from Cuba four years 
ago and deposited in a bonded warehouse 
without payment of duty. The owners then 
obtained a loan of more than $300,000 on 
it from the Fort Greene National Bank of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., whereupon they vanished. 
That left the bank holding the liquor, 
which couldn’t be sold without payment 
of duty amounting to $60,000—and no one 
would bid even that much for it because 
investigation showed the stuff to be of 
inferior quality. The frozen loan helped 
drive the bank into receivership in 1937. 
Last week’s dumping ceremony occurred 
on expiration of the government’s four- 
year time limit for payment of the duty. 


Personnel 

Robert E. Woodruff, once a track labor- 
er on the Erie Railroad and its operating 
vice president since 1929, was named 
cotrustee and chief operating officer of the 
road by a Federal court. He will replace 
Charles E. Denney, who recently went to 
Northern Pacific (Newsweek, Oct. 9) 
... James §. Knowlson, chairman of 
Stewart-Warner Corp., was elected presi- 
dent succeeding Joseph E. Otis Jr., who 
resigned to head Dodge (power machin- 
ery) Manufacturing Corp. . . . John W. 
Young, former executive vice president of 
Breeze Corps., Inc., and president of 
Federal Laboratories, Inc., was elected 
president and general manager of Hayes 
Body Corp. succeeding the late Edward 
J. Connolly. 


Business Notes 

A group of 51 Russian engineers, who 
had been given office space by the Ford 
Motor Co. and access to its plants for 
study of American factory methods, were 
expelled by the company following an in- 
vestigation which revealed that some of the 
visitors had connections with Communist 
party members in the United States and 
had tried to obtain secret plans by bribing 
a Ford foreman . . . Continuing its investi- 
gation of the petroleum industry (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 16), the Temporary National 
Economic Committee heard testimony by 
Ralph J. Watkins, economic adviser to 
(Continued on Page 55) 
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Wouldn't you like to just “let down” 
a little this winter? Maybe do a little 
horseback riding, play a little golf, 
rest a little in the sunshine, explore 
some new and fascinating places that 
are as different as if in the old world? 
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BUSINESS TIDES 








After the Turn of the Year 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Ovations on the probable trend 
of business after the turn of the year 
are now crystallizing so rapidly that it 
is possible to make at least a start 
toward bringing them into focus. 

In broadest outline the preponder- 
ant view at the moment continues to be 
that production, as measured by the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index, will rise 
to between 125 and 130 by December, 
compared with 110 in September, and 
that thereafter there will be a sharp set- 
back. On the surface this appears to 
be a pretty pessimistic outlook. The in- 
teresting thing is that most of those 
holding this general view do not so in- 
terpret it. They see the decline as a 
favorable, rather than an unfavorable, 
development. 

Most elementary of the reasons ad- 
vanced for this encouraging point of 
view is the inherent shortcoming of re- 
fined statistical indexes as a means of 
measuring current business changes. In 
the present case this is a matter of 
most of our more widely quoted indexes 
being so constructed that in order for 
them not to show a drop after the first 
of the year business would have to do 
the impossible. This is because the in- 
dexes are adjusted to allow for a “nor- 
mal” seasonal upswing in business dur- 
ing the first part of each year. With 
production already running at close to 
capacity, as it will be in many lines if 
the 130 figure is reached, this “normal” 
increase obviously cannot occur, and 
hence, the indexes will decline. 

In some indexes, of course, this tech- 
nical decline will be insignificant. But 
in others it will amount to several 
points. Last January, for example, when 
we had the same condition in a modi- 
fied form, actual production was slight- 
ly higher than it had been in Decem- 
ber, but the Reserve Board’s index 
dropped three points. This time, unless 
the index is revised, the fall will be 
equally great, and there will be a cumu- 
lative increase in some of the later 
months. 

Second, and a more important reason 
for viewing the prospective decline as 
a favorable development, is the charac- 
ter of much of the recent buying of 
goods. Instead of a slow, gradual in- 
crease of inventories, such as is cus- 
tomary during a period of growing 
prosperity, we are witnessing the ef- 


fects of thousands upon thousands of 
our businessmen having decided almost 
overnight to raise the basic operating 
level of their inventories. They were led 
to do this because, with the outbreak of 
the war, they could see no possibility 
of any further appreciable drop of 
prices, while there was quite a good 
chance that they would move consid- 
erably higher. As these businessmen 
visualized the future, therefore, they 
had everything to gain and nothing to 
lose from buying immediately. 

What this decision has meant for 
production is obvious. Producers have 
been called upon to turn out enough 
goods not only to take care of present 
needs, but as well to lift inventories 
from a hand-to-mouth level to some- 
thing more nearly approximating nor- 
mal. It is also obvious that once this 
restocking has been completed—once 
inventories have been lifted as high as 
it appears wise to have them—there 
will be a drop in production to that 
level at which in general it will merely 
take care of current consumption. 

Now this drop caused by inventories 
having been restocked, added to the 
decline caused by the seasonal adjust- 
ment of the indexes, will necessarily 
make some of the reports on business 
after the turn of the year look depress- 
ing. The Reserve Board’s index of pro- 
duction, for example, may fall as much 
as 15 or 20 points, unless either foreign 
buying or capital-goods expenditures 
increase substantially faster than now 
appears likely. 

However, that is all something for 
the future. The thing to bear in mind 
at present is that statements about the 
inevitability of a decline after the first 
of the year do not mean, as some of 
the recent “warnings” out of Washing- 
ton seem to indicate, that we are mere- 
ly going through another inventory 
boom, comparable to that of 1936-37, 
and that just as in that case, this re- 
covery will soon completely collapse. 
Rather, the proper way to interpret 
these statements is that they mean 
simply that business, instead of con- 
tinuing on a speculative spree, is ex- 
pected to recover quickly from the ini- 
tial psychological impact of the war 
and to settle down to a level from 
which a more orderly advance is pos- 
sible—and_ probable. 
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(Continued from Page 53) 
the National Resources Planning Board, 
who asserted that waste in the industry 
might amount to as much as $1,000,000,000 
a year, but that no single oil company 
nor group of companies was responsible. 


Trends 


A number of major business indexes 
established new records for recent years: 
Carloading in the week ended Oct. 14 
totaled 844,955 cars, a gain of 10,261 over 
the previous week and the highest total 
for any week since Nov. 15, 1930... 
Electric output reached an all-time high 
of 2,494,630,000 kilowatt hours, a gain of 
1.2 per cent over the previous week and 
14.3 per cent higher than in the same 
week last year . . . Paper-mill operations 
were at the rate of 99.3 per cent of 
capacity, the highest since the American 
Paper and Pulp Association began keeping 
such records in 1934; the figures for the 
preceding week and the corresponding 
week last year were 93.3 and 83.0 re- 
spectively. 








Newsweek 


Stock-Show Stunt: Elsa 
Mazwell (left), famous party 
thrower, was hostess last week at 
the coronation ball of the American 
Royal Livestock and Horse Show 
in Kansas City and helped crown 
Margaret Jane Swift, 22-year-old 
Oklahoma school-teacher, as the 
1939 Queen. The 41-year-old show 
had its largest number of entries 
and drew some 150,000 persons. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


No ‘Prejudism’ 


ee 
an there be no prejudism,” bel- 
lowed the announcer when, on a June night 
three years ago, Joe Louis and Max 
Schmeling began their first fight. There 
was none. Millions in New York kept their 
heads and restrained their passions. They 


observed the announcer’s quaint call for: 


fair play and no street brawls. 
I wish the same announcer could roar 
the same appeal in the present public de- 


bate on American neutrality. For the fight ° 


over the Pittman Bill is only a prelude to 
a bigger and longer debate about American 
relations to the war in Europe. It is a mo- 
mentous issue. We need all the reasoned 
discussion we can get. But we can’t get dis- 
cussion if, every time a person expresses 
an argument on the merits of the case, he’s 
going to be subjected to personal attacks, 
to have his motives impugned, his pockets 
searched and his patriotism besmirched. 
If that is to happen, mildly sensitive 
people with constructive ideas will keep 
silent, and the field will be left not to 
those with the most common sense but to 
those with the thickest skins. 

Colonel Lindbergh has made _ two 
speeches on American neutrality. They 
were an exposition of his views on foreign 
policy. With his views many disagree. 
People have the right to express such dis- 
agreement publicly. Many did. 

Others directed their remarks not at 
Lindbergh’s argument, but at Lindbergh. 
The old political rule was brought out and 
dusted off—the rule that says: “Don’t 
argue with a man, search him.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt wrote that she had been 
reading Walter Lippmann’s and Dorothy 
Thompson’s comments upon Lindbergh 
and his speech. Unfortunately, she did 
not seem to follow Mr. Lippmann’s rea- 
soned argument in answer to Mr. Lind- 
bergh’s reasoned argument. She spoke of 
Miss Thompson’s column thus: “She 
sensed in Colonel Lindbergh’s speech a 
sympathy with Nazi ideals which I thought 
existed but could not bring myself to be- 
lieve was really there.” 

Mr. Gene Tunney spoke in another vein. 
Mr. Lindbergh was “deserting” England. 
He was possessed of “great nerve and am- 
bition” to make such an impertinent 
speech. And still speaking of the Lindbergh 
speech, Mr. Tunney added: “We should 
protect ourselves from a repetition of it.” 
What protection Mr. Tunney has in mind 
was not reported. 

Senator Pittman questions Mr. Lind- 


bergh’s competence to discuss the question. 

Now, brushing aside all other charges, 
let us look at the Pittman charge. The 
question is not nearly so abstruse as Sen- 
ator Pittman suggests. Millions can have 
opinions on it and have a right to express 
their opinions. Mrs. Roosevelt, Miss 
Thompson, Mr. Lindbergh and Mr. Tun- 
ney all, in varying degrees, are competent 
to discuss the issue of American neutrality. 
They are private citizens without the re- 
sponsibility of public office. From their dis- 
cussions, and hundreds of others, the pub- 
lic can learn much in trying times. But the 
public is best served if they all talk about 
neutrality and not about each other’s 
qualifications to speak. Sometimes we can 
learn even from people that we don’t like. 





Do Statesmen Think? 


Ow contemporary observers over- 
whelm us these days with precise explana- 
tions of why Hitler is doing thus-and-so 
and why Stalin must do such-and-such. 
There are dozens of conflicting variants of 
these pat analyses, and the ordinary guy, 
to his utter confusion, gets most of them 
thrown at him in the course of a week. 

Hitler, we are told, has walked into a 
trap cleverly set by Stalin. Or, on the con- 
trary, Hitler is using Stalin and will con- 
tinue to do so until he has no further use 
for him, at which point he will turn around 
and give Stalin the bum’s rush. Or, another 
pattern has it, Stalin has played ball 
with Hitler because for years Stalin de- 
liberately planned to pull Russia back into 
the vastnesses of Asia, to abjure world 
propaganda and to renounce any ambitions 
to play a part in European politics—all of 
which, it is said, is explained by Stalin’s 
Georgian psychology. Or—and there’s a 
large and articulate school that holds this 
view—it is Stalin’s purpose to push him- 
self westward into a Europe torn by its 
own hatreds and enmities, to secure a foot- 
hold on, or close to, the Atlantic and, 
through that opening, to pour the might 
of a great nation in sea power and world 
commerce, thus insuring the propagation 
of the Communist doctrine. 

It is also suggested that Hitler has so 
skillfully arranged things that the democ- 
racies will be compelled to engage with him 
in a holy war against Communism. It is, 
on the other hand, flatly asserted that Hit- 
ler and Stalin recognize that there is no 


essential difference in their world ob- 
jectives, that each exponent of Socialism 
is the deadly enemy of Western capitalism 
and that together they are the embodiment 
of the world revolutionary force that will 
sweep away civilization as we have known 
it. 

You pays your money and you takes 
your choice, if you’re one of those people 
who thinks it possible to know all the 
answers today. 

But the fact of the matter is that all 
these theories presuppose a degree of 
planning, calculation and singleness of pur- 
pose characteristic only of the statesmen in 
the history books—the statesmen whose 
acts are shaped to fit the patterns of later 
historians. The old saw has it that a 
statesman is a dead politician. The reverse 
holds just as good. The living statesman— 
the statesman who isn’t in the history 
books—is a politician. More, he’s a human 
being capable of error and inconsistency— 
not an infallible sage and seer. He’s bur- 
dened with the most arduous administra- 
tive routine that can be conceived. He 
must make judgments every minute of the 
day about immediate things. He tires at 
his daily work, just as all of us do. He has 
little time to read and almost none to 
think. The advice he gets is colored, prej- 
udiced and often worthless. Ultimately he 
lives from day to day, doing what he can 
to keep himself in power, but certainly not 
living and dying for a single body of doc- 
trine or a single plan. The longer he stays 
in office, the thinner the veneer of ideology 
becomes. 

There’s no reason to believe that the top 
men in any of the countries of Europe are 
essentially crusaders. There are no Peter 
the Hermits, no Mohammeds, no Savona- 
rolas at the head of European states today. 
If there were, they would not live twenty- 
four hours. For the most part these poli- 
ticians use the ideology about which we 
hear so much as horses on which they ride 
the paths of power, and these horses are 
like the “horse of another color” in The 
Wizard of Oz, changing, between one min- 
ute and the next, from white to lavender 
to yellow to pink. 

Principles and policies are but the 
camouflage with which these men paint 
their swords. In Stalin’s case, if it suits his 
immediate hunch and his immediate needs 
to go west, he will go west. If it seems best 
at the moment to pull back, he will pull 
back. Precisely the same is true of Hitler. 
Like all politicians, Stalin and Hitler will 
take what they can get and keep it as long 
as they can. Like all politicians, these men 
shift and veer and miscalculate. 

It’s a pretty safe thing to remember 
these days, whenever anyone starts to tell 
you what the goings-on in Europe are all 
about. 














palo to look at and beauties to drive—the new 1940 
automobiles are on parade before ail America. Yet, without 
today’s “new models” in fuels and lubricants, your car could 
deliver only a fraction of the performance and durability built 
into it by the manufacturer. 


At every step, the petroleum refining industry has kept pace 


with the constant advancement of the motor car. Industrial 
chemistry is proud of its service to this industry, which serves 
motorists everywhere. 

Currently, Monsanto is sharing in three major developments 
to make cars run better and last longer: 

SANTOLUBES for engine crankcase 
oils, to increase film strength, to protect 
the alloy bearings against corrosion, and 
to stabilize the oil against heat and other 
deteriorating influences. 

SANTOPOID for gear lubricants, to 
enable such lubricants to withstand the 
extreme stresses imposed by the new- 





MONSANTO CHEMICALS 
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HOW MONSANTO SERVES 


Products of the various divisions of Monsanto 
Chemical Company are used throughout the 
modern motor car—heavy chemicals for produc- 
tion of stronger steels and alloys, plastics for 
ornaments and trim, vinyl acetal resin for the 
safest safety glass ever developed, antioxidants 
and accelerators for longer-wearing tires, chemi- 
cals for weaving and dyeing upholstery fabrics, 
ingredients for finishes. 
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type hypoid gears. Santopoid simplifies the stock-keeping prob- 
lem of the filling station or garage, since a lubricant containing 
it is an all-purpose product which is useful in transmissions 
and differentials of passenger cars, busses and trucks. 

SANTOLENE for gasoline, to guard against discoloration 
and deterioration, and to protect fuel lines and carburetor jets 
against harmful gum deposits. 

These new products, all thoroughly road-tested, are added 
to a long list of others produced by Monsanto and used by the 
petroleum refining industry. Among such products are phenol, 
phosphoric acid, sulfuric acid, caustic 
soda, chlorine, tricresyl phosphate, tri- 
phenyl phosphate...and Santopour 
which maintains the free-flowing quali- 
ties of oil in cold weather. Your letter 
will bring complete information on any 
of these Monsanto products. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS. 
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Au the qualities ofa great Scotch 
whisky fit together to form Old Angus. 
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Here is the complete Scotch — 
perfect to the last detail. In Old 
Angus, the canny Scots have com- 
bined all the qualities of a great 
whisky —the most important of 
which are fine taste . . . liqueur 
smoothness . . . and incomparable 
mellow-mildness that makes it 
truly a noble Scotch—“gentle as 
a lamb.” Next time you order 
Scotch, say—“Old Angus!” 
8 YEARS OLD 


© 1939, National Distillers Prod. Corp., New York « 86 Proof 








